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Is a severe cold some- 
times the beginning 


Written by 
G. N. GILLUM, M.D. “ig 
TaMedeolileloleldchilels me aalia 


L. W. GILLUM, B.A.. M.A 
with the latest Medical 
and Scientific Advances 


THESE AND HUNDREDS OF OTHER 

QUESTIONS VITAL TO THE LIFE, 

HAPPINESS AND HEALTH OF 
YOUR ENTIRE FAMILY 


Never before was the need for a home medical book as great as it is now. More 
and more doctors are being called into military service from every community 
in the nation and every family in the United States should do its part to prevent 
disease and competently care for minor ailments. The Modern Physician and Home 
Medical Guide is the finest, most complete authoritative work of its kind. Just newly 
revised and enlarged, it includes 2000 articles, each one written not to replace your doctor, 
but to give you the facts and knowledge of what to do before your doctor reaches the patient. Ofttimes 
this knowledge has prevented serious consequences and resulted in actually saving the lives of loved ones, 
Here is a partial list of some of the articles covered by the Modern Physician and Home Medical Guide. 
They'll give you a slight idea of how valuable this book will be to you. 


DISEASES OF THE EYE, EAR, NOSE AND THROAT DISEASES OF AIR PASSAGES, LUNGS AND PLEURA 
—Eye—-Stye. Chalazion. Pink eye. Trachoma. Cat- —Laryngitis, Acute Chronic bronchitis, Pleurisy. 
aract. Pterygium. Myopia. Hyperopia. Astigmatism, Asthma. Chronic cough, 


Crossed eyes, Foreign bodies in eyes. Ear— Ab- " 

scess. Earache. Running Ears. Mastoiditis. Ca- Pane ase, B nna pogo Se oe 

tharrhal deafness. Wax. Foreign bodies, Nose— St 1 ae "Ca : t ae “walling” of 

Obstructions. Catarrh. Sinus. Hay-fever. Bleeding. omac ~y , ancer: oO C liti . bestinal ob- 

Foreign bodies, Throat:—Tonsillitis, acute, chronic, stomach om _ intestines. di a. "C ll st 

Quinsy. Moutht—Trench mouth, Pyorrhea. Canker, StTuction. Peritonitis. Appendicitis, Gall stones, 
- Jaundice. Cirrhosis of liver. 


ee SS Se eee ae DIETARY DISEASES AND DISTURBANCES OF 
CHILDHOOD DISEASES—Measles. German mea- NUTRITION —— Rickets, Scurvy. Pellagra. Gout. 


sles. Chickenpox. Smallpox. Scarlet fever. Diph- Obesity. 

















provided by some of 
AMERICA’S FOREMOST 
LABORATORIES 
and 
MANUFACTURERS 





2000 ARTICLES 


Showing step by step diagnosis and re- 
medial action for all of the more com- 
mon ailments that may befall the human 
body covering a period from infancy to 


old age. 


714 PAGES 


theria, Croup. Whooping cough. Mumps. Complete 
Table showing symptoms, preventions and control 
of these diseases, 


COMMUNICABLE AND INFECTIOUS DISEASES 


PREGNANCY AND ITS DISORDERS—Conception 
pregnancy, and prevention. Disease, disorders an 
complications of pregnancy. Labor. Diet. 


Printed in legible type, the contents care- 
fully indexed for quick reference. 


27 CHAPTERS 


—Common colds. Pneumonia, Influenza. Blood 
poison. Rheumatism. Typhoid fever. Erysipelas. 
Lockjaw. Tuberculosis, Dysentery. 

DISEASES DUE TO PARASITES—Amoebic dys- 
entery. Malaria. Tapeworm, Roundworm, Pin 
worms, Hookworm, 


ACCIDENTS — FIRST AID — POISONS—Wounds. 
How to stop bleeding. Clotting of blood. Treat- 
ment of wounds. Sprains. Bruises. Broken bones, 
Common fractures. Bandaging. Drowning. Choking. 
Electric shock. Poisoning. Frost-bite, Chilblain, 
Bites of animals and insects. 
















Dealing with the diseases of one section 
of the body and covering in full detai! 
everything pertaining to each of the 
phases. Every recommendation is based 
upon the latest findings of the medical 
and scientific profession. 


93 ILLUSTRATIONS 


Each illustration in this book is designed 
to give the reader a more clarified con- 
ception of the text matter and only the 
most modern techniques are illustrated 
in actual photographs as well as draw- 
ings by the famous medical artist, Dr. 
F. Nutter. 


25 TABLES 


This is a very valuable addition to this 
thorough work. These tables give you 
quick ready reference for the treatment 
of certain diseases, the prevention of 
others, feeding formulas and a schedule 


The above is only a’ condensed and partial list of the full details of all of the articles in the chapters 
mentioned. Everything is covered in full detail from diagnosing the symptoms to administering the 
first proper care for each of the ailments listed. Where medical terms are necessary they are described 
in simple language that anyone can understand and follow. Remember, don’t risk a single penny in 
examining THE MODERN PHYSICIAN AND HOME MEDICAL GUIDE for a full 5-day period. Make 
up your mind right now to protect your family to the fullest extent of your ability by procuring this 
modern, up to the minute medical guide. 


SEND THIS COUPON ‘/eday/ 


Wilcox & Follett Company, Dept. P144 

1255 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois 
Gentlemen: i 
[] Please send me “The Modern Physician and 
Hiome Medical Guide” C.0.D. I will pay postman 
$2.98 plus small postal charge. 

C) Enclosed is $2.98. Send postpaid. 

















‘¢ OUR NO-RISK oF 
sv? en, 
< Send the coupon attached. Pay the postman 


$2.98 plus small postal charge or send $2.98 
and we will pay the postage. Examine ‘‘The 
Modern Physician and Home Medical Guide.” If 


after 5 days you are not com- $298 
ee ome 









pletely satisfied for any reason 
whatsoever, return the book to us 
and we will refund the full pur- 







It is understood that in either case if I am in chase price without question, POSTPAID ; , ‘ 
any way dissatisfied I may return the book within a ge pulse ~~ classifications of 
5 days and you will return my money in full. oods, vitamins, diets, calories, weight 


and height, etc. 
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RATION VACATION on pork was being rumored around Washington as this issue 
went to press. If OPA gives in on it, it wi probably last for a 
month. There's just too much pig on hand for the packers to handle. 


MORE ABOUT Churchill-—Roosevelt "dispute". The tussle rumored between them was 
actually between their military aides. British said that bulk of 
invasion force into France and Germany should be American troops. 
They won. 


PAPER SHORTAGE can be neatly traced back to OPA's doorstep. They have kept 
ceiling on pulpwood so low that, under prevailing wage scales, no- 
body wants to cut the wood available. That's the gist of the paper 
shortage, plus some international politics. 


FOURTH WAR LOAN opens on January 19. Fourth War Loan opens on January 19. 
Two, three weeks ago this page printed the date as mid-February. 
Editors knew better but the proofreader had just had a new manchild 
and was slap—happy from smoking his own cigars. We are now standing 
in a corner, reciting 50 times "Fourth War Loan opens on January 
s 


OVERCHARGE of 50¢ to dress a turkey or a chicken is being talked about by 
butchers and poultry dealers. Ceilings and other government restric-— 
tions nicked retailers' usual Christmas profits in poultry this 
year. They think that if stores can charge extra to gift-—wrap a 
package, they should charge extra to pluck a duck, or any other bird. 


NEUTRAL DIPLOMATS say that Germans really did make a peace offer during the 
past six weeks and offered to draw back to 1939 boundaries. This 
would be a deep military secret, if true. No Allied leaders will 
admit it. Anyway, neutrals say, Allies turned the Germans down cold. 


JOHN H. DAVIS was slated to be named Executive Secretary of the National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives on January 7. He will succeed Ezra 
Benson who returns to Salt Lake City this spring to become a member 
of the Quorom of 12 Apostles of the Church of Latter Day Saints. 
Davis was born in Montgomery Co., Mo., graduated from Iowa State and 
since July 1 has been acting chief of the wheat section, grain 
division, Comfhodity Credit Corp. 


BRITISH LOOK for a general election right after the war. There seems to be 
general agreement that Churchill's coalition government will not 
meet the needs of the post-war era. 


UNNECESSARY TRAVEL during 1943 averaged 20% on railroads and 33% on buses, 
according to Office of Defense Transportation. 


GIVING ANY BLOOD? The Red Cross reports that Army and Navy will want 
5,000,000 pints this year. That's 1,000,000 more than donors gave 
in 1943. 


SURPLUS CLOTH and leather products, left after government contracts have 
been cancelled, can't be sold or given away unless the manufacturer 
follows the rules laid down by WPB. 


WAR EXPENDITURES during November, the last month in which figures are avail- 
able, totalled $7,794, 000, 000. That's an increase of $689,000,000 
over October. 
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] Valuable 48-page book on 
| pene families all over America are girding themselves the care and maintenance 


right now for the decisive “food offensive” of 1944. s ofall makes of motor trucks 
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They realize that it’s up to them to grow more and more food 


for the men on the fighting fronts—and they know that the Here’s a book every 


home front must be kept adequately nourished as well. 


That’s why fathers and sons—and mothers and daughters, too 
—on virtually every farm are enlisted in the food production 
battle for the duration. That’s why farm youth organizations are 
working with might and main. 


One essential that most farms must have in order to accom- 
plish re.! results is adequate transportation—to get the food 


they grow to market—to get the supplies they need to the farm. 

This means that every farm motor truck now in service must 
be maintained at top operating efficiency. In order to help in 
that connection, Studebaker and its dealers are mobilized to do 


farm truck owner 
needs. Saves you lots 
of time and money. 
Prepared by truck 
specialists— checked 
by practical farm men 
—profusely illus- 
trated. Get free copy 
now through the 
nearest Studebaker 
dealer or write to the 
Studebaker Truck 


’ | Division, Dept. PA-5, 
South Bend 27, Ind. 


everything possible to service and maintain farm motor trucks. 






Make your nearby Studebaker dealer’s place of business your i = sores 
: \ 
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headquarters for truck help and information, whenever you're 2. 


in town. Ask or write for Studebaker’s free book on truck care. 


sy Now building large quantities of Wright Cyclone 
I U D E BAKE R satan her So eee anion — ined. 
ple-drive military trucks—other vital war matériel 
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THE HUMAN HARVEST FROM THE MACHINE AGE 


Machines moved Americans into the cities during Pathfinder’s 
50 years. Can they bring them back to a freer rural life? 


With this issue, Pathfinder completes its 
first fifty-years as a weekly news magazine. 
It is a reason for reflection on an age that 
changed the whole structure of human living 
yet, like a toy train, came back around an 
electrified circle to the same old problems 
of human need. 

Has the Machine Age solved those prob- 
lems? Can it solve them in the next 50 
years? How will it be done? 

Take the family shown at the top of this 
page. It was an average American family 
of the 1890s. The father was a railroad 
engineer, the mother a former scliool teacher. 
They lived in one-half of what was known 
as a double-house. The rent was $8 a month 
(A little later to be increased to $10 a month 
when the family went to live in a single 
house all their own). The father’s wage 
ranged between $40 and $50 a month... 
good and sufficient to keep all and sundry 
clothed and fed, warmly housed, well-read 
and in physical well-being. 

Father wore a celluloid collar. His coat 
was buttoned at the top instead of the bot- 
tom. His mustache was proudly kept in 
silky condition. There was an individual 


shaving cup for him at Hank’s barber shop 
on Main Street; at home, he had a huge 
mustache cup to drink from at mealtimes. 

Mother was tightly laced in that silk 
costume to keep her girlish figure. She wore 
a small bustle in the back plus two and 
sometimes three petticoats. All of those 
skirts had to be held up everytime she 
passed Si Henry’s pool room, lest they be 
defiled by the tobacco sluids lingering on the 
pavement. 

Their home was heated by coal stoves and 
ranges, with the fuel hoisted in buckets to 
the dining room heater and poured down- 
ward through the nickel dome. Electric 
lights had just been introduced but in this 
home, as in the average of that day, kerosene 
lamps provided the illumination . .. and 
eveh they had been commonplace for only 
30 years. There were gas lamps on the 
streets. 

Junior and Sister, stripped of red flannel 
underwear and starched unmentionables, 
would take their next Saturday night bath 
in the wooden washtub placed on the oil- 
cloth in front of the open door of the kitchen 
range. Their greatest days, aside from 
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GREAT CHANGES hove taken place in family life in 50 years. Some wonderful; others fraught 


with danger to the whole American system of individualism and the right to work. 





AN AVERAGE American family of 1894 lived 
on $50 ao month, paid $8 a month rent. 


Christmas, were Fourth of July when eight 
or ten town-boys were bound to have eyes 
blown out or be severely burned by fireworks, 
the day of the church picnic, the annual 
camp meeting, the twenty-four hours the 
circus was in town, and Election Night when 
the celebrants paraded through town wear- 
ing high silk hats and carrying red flares 
to illuminate their banners. -Junior played 
with hoops, tops and marbles. Sister didn’t 

. . for fear of being called a tom-boy. 
Indoors, however, both could play Authors, 
checkers and tiddle-de-winks. 

In the wintertime, most everybody went 
skating on the river or bobsledding in the 
country. Shoes and skates all in one piece 
were unknown. Young couples bundled down 
under many blankets in a farmer’s huge 
“bob” and were driven over to the next 
valley to dance to the music of a violin- 
harmonica duo and finish off with a chicken 
and hot waffle dinner. 

The April before, the world’s first gasoline 
buggy had had its first test with the inventor, 
Charles E. Duryea at the steering handle. 
Bicycles were in their prime. Street cars 
provided for the city folks were mostly pro- 
pelled by horses. A curious contrivance, 
known as the stereoptican, enlarged pictures 
of Niagara Falls to a_ third-dimensional 
measure. There were other funny little 
“magic lanterns,” fixed out with kerosene 
lamps and lenses, that reflected colored 
pictures from lantern, slides against a white 
sheet stretched on the parlor wall. The par- 
lor was seldom opened, however. It was too 


























































VERANDAH was the correct term for these shaded porches, lazy with straight back 
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rockers and hammocks. 





THE MIDWAY was at its gayest. And 23 
skidoo, to you. 
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hard to heat, its knickknacks too precious. 

The marvel of the day was a machine with 
waxed cylinders that mechanically repro- 
duced impounded music or speech 
Thomas A. Edison’s first talking machine. 
Telephones were being used by business 
houses but were too expensive and too rare 
for home use. 

Father’s nights out were confined almost 
entirely to the meetings of the Oddfellows, 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
and the railroad YMCA. Mother belonged 
to a rising young organization known as the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. 
She was charter member of another group 
known as the Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, avowed to wipe out the “baleful 
liquor iniquity.” 

No one ever saw fresh _ strawberries, 
peaches or watermelons in the wintertime. 
But taffy-pulling parties were joyful affairs. 
And O that delicious homemade root beer 
and gingerbread. 


‘The American Code 


That was the human side of the Gay 90s 

. . the stuff of everyday life that was 
America. It stood over behind the Cleveland 
Administration, the floods in the Ohio River 
valley, the revived talk of building a tunnel 
under the English Channel, the argument for 
an Atlantic-Pacific Canal across Nicaragua 
. « . or perhaps the Colombian province of 
Panama. It was aloof from the Pullman 
Strike and the march of General Coxey’s 
hungry army against Washington. Aloof 
because it was as familiar to the Pullman 
strikers as to the Pullman owners, and the 
very thing Coxey’s men sought for their own 
families. It was the American code and 
standard of living, based on the laws of 
human need. 

The laws of human need are fixed as immu- 
tably as the sun’s rise in the east. They are 
the same in January, 1944 as they were in 
January, 1894, They are:—Food, Shelter, 
Faith and Relaxation. Perhaps you will not 





Wide World 


PENTHOUSE is the city porch in 1944. If 


you con afford one. 


list them in that order. Yet they are the four 
essentials of human life. All civilization is 
built around them. All industry, all develop- 
ment, all inventions are keyed to their needs. 


The Mysterious Watt 


Great changes have taken place during the 
past 50 years in the methods used to obtain 
these essentials. They range from the elec- 
tric iron to the Oxford Movement. The man- 
hour of labor that could produce 140 lbs. of 
wheat in 1894 can produce 320 lbs. of wheat 
by using modern machinery this year. A 
single kilowatt of electricity, mysteriously 
picked up from flowing water or the pres- 
sure of steam against a wheel, will, according 
to the switch flicked, light a home for an 
evening, churn and wring a weekly wash, 
cut a half-cord of wood or milk 20 cows. 

It has been a wonderful, fascinating 50 
years. And it has been a frightening 50 years. 

The $50 that fed and housed and clothed 
a family of four for a full month barely 
supports a husband and wife for one week 
today. The machines that were meant to 
better human life drove people into a variety 
of elaborate and shabby holes in city walls 
where their whole lives centered on the 
number of dollars they could earn. The 
more dollars, the fancier the hole. The 
fewer the dollars, the more drab the tene- 
ment. 

Out of this, in Pathfinder’s 50 years, grew 
a hue and cry for general human betterment 
through public relief, through centraliza- 
tion powers in government, and wholesale 
spending of tax money. 

The factories grew on the city’s edges. 
The spires mounted higher and higher. The 
subways burrowed north and south. The 
tenements piled rusty tin cans against their 
clapboard sills. The cries grew for “work- 
ers’ rights,” for Communism, for collec- 
tivism, for a “planned economy.” Through it 
all, the cities’ “big money” beckoned. Real 
estate values rose. A cockeyed system of 
distribution developed. It paid California 
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GAS BUGGIES were just born. 
a Haynes Motor Car. 


growers 12c a dozen for oranges that sold 
for 70c a dozen in New York [while the 
New York press moaned and spewed at the 
“powerful Farm Bloc” for raising the cost- 
of-living). 


Achievements in Human Need 


The NRA came ... and died. 

The WPA came... and died. 

The industrial stimulus of another World 
War may have saved our democracy from a 
new brand of State Socialism. 

Yet, despite NRA, WPA, FSCC, FRC and 
Home Relief. Despite a per capita Federal 
debt that has increased 10,000% in 50 years, 
the achievements in human need in America 
in 1944 are far below the standards attained 
on a $50 a month salary in 1894. 

Where, then, does the answer lie? 

It lies, Pathfinder believes; in the open 
country and in the small towns. The Machine 
Age, unwittingly, drove and beckoned Ameri- 
cans into the cities. 

Today, more than 60% of our population 
live and sweat and die above city streets. 
Less than one-fourth this nation of tradi- 
tional farmers are left on farms (and they 
earn only 11% of the national 
income). 


average 


Look, then, at some fundamentals:— 

(1) America has land enough for 130,000,- 
000 people. It runs 2,600 miles from east 
to west and 1,500 miles from north to south 

one billion and nine hundred million 
acres in all. That’s an average of 15 acres 
apiece for every man, woman and child. 

(2) The Machine Age has been, funda- 
mentally, democratic in its development. Its 
inventions are as available to the country 
as to the city. 

It has narrowed the distances from weeks 
to seconds through autos, streamlined trains, 
radios, telephones and electric power lines. 
There is every reason to believe the heli- 
copter and sky-freights will carry on tomor- 
Tow. 

(3) What, then, is the need for a city as 


* 
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SEA RANGER is one of Boeing's latest skybirds. Tomorrow, ships like this will carry 


freight and produce. 


a breeding place of tenements, as a fear- 
begetter of money to pay the rent, money to 
pay the grocer, money to go to the movies, 
money to buy a suit of clothes fit to be seen 
in at church. 

The cities grew up from the old river- 
mouth forts, centrally located because of 
lack of transportation and communication 
facilities. The economic reason for their 
existence died the day the Wright Brothers 
took to the air and Duryea first steered his 
gas buggy through the city streets. 

(4) ‘The city cannot offer a balanced work 
year, or land owned in fee simple, or bird 
music, or an annual harvest of food from 
one’s own soil. The city can offer nothing 
that lies beyond the reach of the buying-and- 
selling dollar. 

Yet the very soul of liberty and individ- 
ualism are those things that lie beyond the 
dollar’s reach. 


The Answer Is Under the Sun 


This is the Pathfinder’s 50th birthday 
issue. Pathfinder feels the Machine Age is 
only in mid-channel. The problem of the 
essentials of human need have neat been 
solved. We feel that they cannot be solved 
so long as factories and offices force 60% of 
America’s population into the collectivist 
fears of city living. 

The answer, if American democracy is to 
survive, lies in the opposite direction . 
out under the open sun of America’s 1,900,- 
000,000 acres at homes along village 
streets and up along the RFDs, where facto- 
ries and small stores and shops will offer 
opportunities to earn some cash, and a 
piece of land behind the helicopter shed 
will guarantee, year in and year out, the 
God-given rights to Food, Shelter, Faith and 
Relaxation that no centralized government, 
no planned economy, no Capitalist or Com- 
munist or Democratic or Republican big-wig 
can ever hope to offer. 

That is Pathfinder’s challenge to the Ma- 
chine Age over the next half century. 





Bettman Archives 


OFFICE STENOS worked like this. Book- 
keepers still used stools. 
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WAR WORKER would have looked like a 


woman-from-Mars in 1894. 





Washington Parade 


When Pathfinder’s parade of capitol 
events came to life in the early dawn of 
1894, Washington was still just a sleepy 
Southern city, with Congress and _ politics 
as its main preoccupations and a breed of 
boarding house proprietors who looked down 
their noses at all persons connected with 
the Government. 

The country was at peace, but it was not 
without excitement and strife. Grover Cleve- 
land was in his second term—the first Demo- 
crat to get a whack at the Presidency since 
the Civil War; the Hawaiian imbroglio had 
the country by its ears; and a bad case 
of economic jitters had just developed into 
a full-blown panic. The hurrah of the Chi- 
cago World’s Fair was just dying away, 
but the clamor of Coxey’s army was in the 
wind. 

In the world of sports the admirers of 
Gentleman Jim Corbett were laying odds 
that he would blast the daylights out of 
Charley Mitchell in the impending world 
championship fight at Jacksonville, Florida. 

Here in Washington, Congress was hold- 
ing forth in a gusty session. The Senate was 
rearing to get its teeth into a number of 
juicy controversies, including “free silver” 
and the tariff, while the Republican minor- 
ity in the House was having great sport 
keeping the Democrats tied up in a knot. 

We had a tiny standing army, a few row- 
boats called a navy, and—according to pres- 
ent standards—an extremely puny budget. 
Actually, U. S. citizens were walking around 
in a taxpayers’ paradise and didn’t know it— 
the public debt was just over its first billion 
and the per capita share of the debt was 
only $15.04. 


* * * 


Of all the changes that have taken 
place since Pathfinder was a pup, the 
growth of Uncle Sam’s working staff, in 
Washington and in the field, is one of 
the most amazing. In 50 years the num- 
ber of Federal employes increased from 
about 175,000—and that includes well 
over 100,000 postal workers—to a war- 
time peak of more than 3,000,000 in 
1943. That figure doesn’t include those 


in military service, of course. 

Nearly 270,000 Government workers 
were in Washington alone last year— 
considerably more than the capital’s 
total population of 189,000 back in 
1890. 


* * * 


Stephen Grover Cleveland was Washing- 
ton’s “Mr. Big” when Pathfinder arrived on 
the scene. He had already served one term 
and, after being walloped by Benjamin Har- 
rison, had sat one out. Then he came back 
swinging in 1892 to beat Harrison ard win 
a second term. Naturally he was the idol 
of the office-starved Democrats. 

His second administration wasn’t too 
happy, though. The country was paralyzed 
by the great business panic of 1893-94, a 
disaster marked by labor strife and some 
civil commotion. Chief features of the admin- 
istration were his successful fight to repeal 





the Silver Purchase Act of 1890, the passage 
of an act providing a somewhat lower tariff, 
and the Hawaiian annexation negotiations. 


* * * 


Strangely enough, although the business 
depression was the Nation’s outstanding con- 
cern 50 years ago, President Cleveland 
skipped it almost completely in his annual 
message to Congress on December 4, 1893. 

One reason was that he had called a spe- 
cial session the summer before to repeal the 
silver purchase legislation then in effect. 
That was his prescription for relieving the 
panic. His advice was taken—but Coxey’s 
army was still to march. 


* * * 


Fifty years ago the Nation’s population 
was only about 63 million—but the jifty- 
third Congress, then in session, was almost 
as big as the seventy-eighth in 1944, It had 
85 senators, representing 44 states—Mon- 
tana, Washington and Wyoming each had 
one vacancy—and 356 representatives, com- 
pared with the present membership of 435. 
Under the law then in operation the ratio 
of representation in the House was one mem- 
ber for each 173,901 persons counted in the 
1890 census. Territories of Arizona, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma and Utah were represented 
in the House by delegates. 


*- * 


For the fiscal year, 1894, receipts of the 
Federal Government totaled a mere $372,- 
000,000. Unfortunately, that wasn’t quite 
enough to meet expenses, President Cleve- 
land reported in his annual message to Con- 
gress. With expenses running up to $442,- 
000,000, there was a middling deficit of about 
$70,000,000. 

Compare that with our recent budgets 
and it seems like peanuts. President Roose- 
velt’s summation of the 1944 budget a few 
months ago showed actual expenditures of 
around -$82,000,000,000 in the fiscal year, 
1943, and an estimate of about $107,000,000,- 
000 for 1944, compared with receipts total- 
ing $22,000,000,000 for 1943 and estimated 
at $33,000,000,000 for 1944. 

The public debt? It was chicken feed in 
Cleveland’s time. It amounted to only $1,016,- 
000,000 in 1894, President Roosevelt’s esti- 
mate for 1944—here’s the place to hold your 
hat—is $206,000,000,000. The per capita 
share of the federal public debt in 1894 was 
$15.04. Today it’s $1,560. Phew! 


* te * 


The halls of Congress, in the Nine- 
ties, were innocent of microphones and 
amplifiers. Senators and Representa- 
tives stood on their hind legs and let 
oratory rip, rattle and roll. 

Those who would observe the subtle 
inflections and niceties of their art 
probably subscribed to the Shaftesbury 
Magazine of Oratory, one of the 52 
Washington newspapers and periodicals 
that were contemporary with Path find- 
er’s maiden effort. The newspapers were 
the Evening Star, the Herald and Week- 
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ly National Intelligencer, and the Wash- 
ington Post. The periodicals, such as 
the American Farmer, the Bankers’ 
Eclectic, the Home Magazine, and the 
above-mentioned oratorical mouthpiece, 
covered an extremely wide variety of 
interests. Pathfinder’s big brother, the 
Farm Journal, was a favorite with the 
House Agticultural Commission. 


* * ‘* 


The Hawaiian annexation question was 
a source of great public interest along about 
that time and there was a vast amount of 
spouting about it in Congress. Many eyes 
were on Hawaii and many statesmen and 
others realized, even then, the strategic 
value of the Islands. 

The existing Hawaiian government had 
been overthrown and a treaty of annexation 
had been negotiated and submitted to the 
Senate just before the Cleveland administra- 
tion came in. President Cleveland was a little 
skeptical about the deal. Accordingly, he sent 
James H. Blount, of Georgia, to Honolulu as 
a special commissioner to see who was doing 
what, and to whom. 

Commissioner Blount apparently found 
out plenty. He reported that the constitu- 
tional government of Hawaii had been sub- 
verted with the aid of the U. S. minister and 
intimidation caused by the presence of U. S. 
armed forces. Cleveland promptly told Con- 
gress that the only honorable course was to 
“undo the wrong.” The entire matter re- 
mained in controversy throughout the re- 
mainder of Cleveland’s administration. It 
was not until the McKinley administration 
that a treaty of -annexation, signed by the 
President, was again submitted to the Sen- 
ate. After the outbreak of the war with Spain, 
the strategic importance of the Hawaiian 
Islands became evident to nearly everybody 
and, although the treaty was not ratified by 
two-thirds of the Senate, a joint resolution 
passed by both houses of Congress finally 
approved the annexation in July, 1898. 


* a a 


The Hawaiian hullabaloo also figured in 
a lively row between the Republicans and 
the Democrats that turned the House into 
a four-day farce just as Pathfinder made its 
debut. 

Representative Boutelle, of Maine, a Re- 
publican, wanted to take up a resolution 
condemning the President for his interven- 
tion in the annexation affair. A group of 
Democrats, headed by Representative Mc- 
Millin, of Tennessee, was determined to side- 
track the resolution and take up the tariff 
bill. The Republican strategy was to force 
a roll call vote on parliamentary questions at 
every turn, then to refrain from voting and 
thus force the House to adjourn for lack of 
a quorum. This effectively blocked the Demo- 
cratic majority from taking up its tariff bill 
under the regular order. 

Thé monkey business went on four days. 
The ‘Democrats finally caucused, cracked 
down on absentees by ordering the sergeant- 
at-arms to bring them in under arrest, and 
rallied enough votes in that way for a quorum. 
Speaker Charles F. Crisp, of Georgia, then 
silenced Republican Boutelle by refusing to 
recognize him for a “dilatory” motion and 
forced him to take his seat. Whereupon the 
House settled down to a long winter's debate 
on that old stand-by—the tariff. 
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WASHINGTON TODAY gleams with buildings 
such as this War Department structure. The 
national debt soared as shown by the chart 
(in billions). Every American's share—$1,560. 








One of President Cleveland’s pet 
peeves on the domestic front was pen- 
sion frauds. A great harvest of these was 
being reaped by the burdened taxpayers 
as an aftermath of the Civil War, he 
charged in his message to the fifty- 
third Congress. Another was the distri- 
bution of free seeds to the public by 
Congress. 

In 1839, he pointed out, Congress 
appropriated $1,000 to be taken from 
Patent Office funds, for collecting and 
distributing “rare and improved vari- 
eties of seeds.” (That appropriation, in- 
cidentally, was the beginning of the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture.) This had grown to 
$135,000 in 1893. “This indiscriminate 
and wasteful distribution by legislators 
continues,” the President said, ““answer- 
ing no purpose unless it be to remind 
constituents that their representatives are 
willing to remember them with gratu- 
ities at public expense.” 


* * oo 


White house visitors’ rules carefully sep- 
arated the sheep from the goats during Cleve- 
land’s tenure. Henry T. Thurber, the Presi- 
dent’s private secretary, issued the following 
schedule: 

“Monday—No interruptions. 
“Senators and Representatives—l0 to 12 


WAY BACK WHEN the U. S. national debt was 
little more than a billion dollars downtown 
Washington looked like this. Citizens’ per capita 
debt when Pathfinder was founded was $15.04. 





o’clock, except Cabinet days. Others on busi- 
ness, 12 to 1 o’clock, except Mondays and 
Cabinet days. 

“Those having no business, but desiring to 
pay their respects, will be received by the 
President in the East Room at 1 o'clock 
p.m, on Mondays, Wednesdays, Saturdays.” 


a ¥* > 


Coxey’s army, which gave the newborn 
Pathfinder something to write about and the 
country a by-word for ali time, was a de- 
pression phenomenon of 1894, later to have 
a parallel in the Bonus march on the capital 
during the Hoover administration. 

“General” of the army was Jacob S. Coxey, 
a leader of the Populist movement, who ral- 
lied his forces at Massillon, Ohio. Reports 
of a vast troop of ruffians under his com- 
mand proved to be wildly exaggerated. 
When he finally arrived in Washington on 
April 29, 1894, he headed a group of only 
about 300 tattered followers. Their main 
complaint was that they were unemployed 
and wanted jobs. Their immediate purpose 
was to hand Congress, in person, a petition 
for relief. 

The group excited a great deal more 
curiosity than alarm. Their greatest claim 
to glory came on May Day, when they 


marched up Pennsylvania Avenue headed 
by General Coxey in a carriage «drawn by 
a team of handsome black horses, With the 
“general” were his wife and infant daughter, 
Legal Tender. They found the Capitol sur- 
rounded by policemen and U. S. cavalry. 
Coxey started up the Capitol steps with his 
petition but was met by a police official who 
brusquely ordered him off the premises. He 
threw the petition to a newspaperman before 
two officers led him away. 

A crowd 6f 10,000 witnessed the incident, 
goggle-eyed. Newspapers gave sensational 
play to the story. Pathfinder on May 5, 1894 
devoted most of its front page to the Coxey- 
ites, and the editor reported, with some 
pride, that he had succeeded in snatching 
a kodak snapshot of Coxey himself by “stand- 
ing on the shoulders of a friend.” Coxey 
figured as a Populist candidate in Ohio for 
many years after that, and finally became 
mayor of Massillon during the 1930s. 


* * a 


Indian head pennies were popping into the 
Black Sambo pennybanks in those days. It 
was only last week that the U. S. Mint 
stopped turning out those clinkless silvery 
pennies. An “Indian head,” is worth a 
nickel to a coin collector now. 








The Week at Home 


Hendrickson Gets Big Food Job 


lowa farm boy leaves WFA to help feed 
world through UNRRA administration 


Iowa-born Roy F. Hendrickson, who has 
had some big jobs but never got big-headed, 
has been given an even bigger job—one of 
the top aides to Herbert H. Lehman, ex-gov- 
ernor of New York, director of the UNRRA, 

As director of the War Food Distribution 
Administration in the Department of Agri- 
culture, Hendrickson had the job of helping 
feed the United States. With UNRRA he 
will help feed the world. His new job will 
be buying food, clothing, seed, farm equip- 
ment, and othef essentials and allocating 
them to occupied countries when they are 
freed from the Nazi scourge. 

Hendrickson, just turned 40, thought 
about his new job a week before making up 
his mind, Marvin F. Hones, WFA adminis- 
trator did not immediately appoint his suc- 


cessor. 


Government Seizes Railroads 


Unions win wage boost but FDR action 
may threaten the stabilization program 


Appeasement or two-fisted action? That 
was the question provoked by President 
Roosevelt’s .seizure of the railroads when 
the railroad brotherhoods threatened to 
strike, 

Net results of the action were: (1) seven 
new colonels were added to army roles when 
the heads of seven railroads were made 
members of the army of the United States, 
(2) the carriers operated as before with no 
visible changes noticeable to the public, and 
(3) the brotherhoods gained a nine cents an 
hour wage boost plus a week’s vacation with 
pay in place of their demands for a $3 a 
day increase. 

War demands dictated his action, the 
President said in designating the army to 
take over the roads after all but three 
brotherhoods had called off their strike. 
These three, Firemen and _  Enginemen, 
Switchmen, and Conductors later fell in line. 
As employes of the United States govern- 
ment they cannot strike. 

Steel workers caused another temporary 
headache when 150,000 of them walked out 
over wage negotiations. CIO President 
Philip Murray ordered them back as the 
President intervened, decreeing retroactive 
payment of wage adjustment. The _ steel 
workers returned to work. With a railroad 
wage increase granted and indications that 
a sicel boost also will be approved, the ques- 
tion was: Is this surrender to labor? What 
effect will this have on the wage stabilization 
policy? 

Commented the usually Democratic New 
York Times: “The President has paid a 
heavy price for settlement of the threat- 
ened steel and railroad strikes. He has 
rewarded instead of penalizing the big 
unions which were breaking or threatening 


to break, their no-strike pledge and to 
paralyze the nation’s industry. 

“The one immediate benefit that the Ad- 
ministration seems to get from seizing the 
railroads is political. To the unthinking, it 
may make a surrender to a strike threat look 
like a strong, bold action.” 


Congress Word War Resumes 


Subsidies, war profits top unfinished 
business awaiting legislators’ solution 


Congress trooped back into session after 
2 holiday vacation and settled down to work 
with one eye cocked on the forthcoming 
election campaign and the other on un- 
finished business wrapped in several con- 
troversial issues. 

After listening to President Roosevelt’s 
message on the state of the Union, members 
turned to these moot questions: 


(1) Subsidies. The house bill, outlawing 
subsidies, is in the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee. A fight is in prospect and a presi- 
dential veto likely unless the house version 
is modified. 

(2) Taxes. The House tax bill, calling 
for $2,140,000,000 awaits senate action. Both 
House and Senate measures fall some 
$8,000,000,000 short of Administration re- 
quests. Big fight centers on war profits, 
which is covered in renegotiation section of 
the bill. The Senate Finance Committee has 
liberalized this section over Administration 


protests, 
(3) Soldier vote. The Senate bill, leaving 
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UP WILL GO gavel of Speaker Sam Rayburn 

in a familiar gesture as the veteran Texan 

calls winter session of the 81st Congress to 
order today. 
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International 
RAILROAD GENERALISSIMO, taking charge 
of all the Nation's lines tor the Government 
was the Army's Major General Charles Gross. 


soldier ballots up to the state, is in the 
House Elections Committee. The Adminis- 
tration, figuring Democrats can capture 70 
per cent of the service vote, has proposed 
other methods. A compromise may be worked 
out. 


(4) Mustering out pay for servicemen. 
The Senate already has voted $500 per man. 
The House is expected to agree promptly, 
perhaps be even more generous. 


(5) Anti-poll tax bill. Passed by the 
House it will meet a storm of opposition in 
the Senate. If it is called up a filibuster is 
virtually certain from Southern Members. 





GOVERNMENT PAYROLLS, which last 
May reached a new high of 3,000,000, have 
since dropped in numbers by about 10 per 
cent. That saves $400,000,000 annually. 
Representative Robert Ramspeck, Democrat, 
Georgia, predicts another 200,000 workers 
will be trimmed from U. S. payrolls soon. 


War Demands Grow 
WPB chief says production job in 1944 


tough; need more for Big Drive ahead 

Toughest production year of the war will 
be 1944, Charles E. Wilson, executive vice 
chairman of WPB told a meeting of execu- 
tives. 

Reason is that civilian goods must be in- 
creased while industry continues to supply 
our armed forces for what will be the United 
Nation’s greatest effort on foreign battle- 
fields. That means American industry must 
produce munitions in greater volume this 
year than last. 

Because some of these increases must be 
“tremendous,” Wilson declared the material 
shipped for the North African and Italian 
invasions will be “insignificant” compared to 
the job ahead, 





HARD COAL shipments west of the Penn- 
sylvania-Ohio line were forbidden until April 
by Secretary of the Interior Ickes to ease 
anthracite shortages in the east. He said 
this would forestall national coupon ration- 
ing of hard coal. 
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THAT'S DIFFERENT, said most railroad workers, after they read news of 
President Roosevelt's order taking over the roads in the name of the 
United States Gov't, thereby making the men government employees. 


Fourth Term Talk Irks F. D. R. 


President gets red, says correspondent 


asking political query gets “‘picayune.” 


Most embarrassing of all questions—the 
fourth term—popped in President Roosevelt’s 
face the other day at his press conference. 
The President, agile as always, side-stepped 
with an oh, now, exclamation, flushed, and 
said the questioner was getting picayune. 
Mr. Bert Andrews, New York Herald-Tribune 
correspondent, who asked the question 
flushed too. 

This was an outgrowth of the President’s 
announced scrapping of the slogan “New 
Deal.” Comparing the country to a_ sick 
patient in 1932-33, Mr. Roosevelt said “Dr. 
New Deal” had cured the patient. He listed 
for correspondents some 30 accomplishments 
of his administration during the last decade. 
(The dictionary defines picayune as “a 
person or thing of slight value or trifling 
importance; small value; paltry; contemp- 
tible, as a picayune policy.) 


Christmas Tree Hangover 


Dealers asking big prices, take licking 
as buyers spurn last-minute offerings 


Headaches following the holidays included 
a hangover of surplus Christmas trees. A 
pre-Christmas shortage failed to develop. 
Just the same, with no ceiling prices, dealers 
tried to make a killing. 

Instead, many lost thousands of dollars, 
and forests were stripped of countless trees 
in the face of a threatened lumber shortage. 
In Los Angeles, prices soared, then dropped 
at the last minute when trees went begging. 
Ironically, most trees were trucked in from 
the Pacific Northwest, which was caught 
short. 

One dealer in Minneapolis, Minn., lost 
$3,000. Others like him gave trees away 
on Christmas Eve. In Washington, D. C. the 
same thing happened and after the holidays, 
untold hem!ocks and pines were carted to 
the city dump to be burned. This prompted 
demands the burning stop and citizens be 
permitted to cut up the trees for fuel at home. 
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More Meatless Days 


WEA action claims frozen fowl for armed 
forces; more beans, peas for civilians 
Ups and downs of the civilian food out- 


look for 1944 include: 

1. Less poultry. WFA has ordered _all cold 
storage stocks of fowl set aside for govern- 
ment use for an indefinite period or until 
70,000,000 pounds are laid by. 

2. Fairly plentiful supplies of meat until 
spring. After that, a drop in slaughtering, a 
rise in ration point values of meat, making 
a total of eleven pounds less meat per civilian 
in 1944 than in 1943. 

3. More dry beans and peas than last year. 
In round numbers about 9 pounds of beans 
and a poundand a half of peas for each of us. 


Britons to Pay Cash 


Heavy industrial equipment is taken 
from lend-lease list; U. S. will benefit 


Uncle Sam will get cash on the barrelhead 
from now on for at least a few commodities 
which formerly went to Britain on a lend- 
lease basis. 

The British government has agreed to pay 
cash for certain “capital goods” such as 
machine tools and heavy industrial equip- 
ment to rebuild Britain after the war. 

The French supply council in North Africa 
may do the same. But purely military sup- 
plies for both British and French will remain 
on a lend-lease basis. 


East’s Feed Shortage Still Acute 


High production costs, OPA ceiling 
prices squeeze farmers in the northeast 


High prices of feedstuffs are the No. 1 
headache of 1944 to Northeastern dairymen 
and poultrymen. Last year’s small grain 
crops in the Northeast failed because of a 
late spring. Supplies of corn were cut off 
when price ceilings made it more profitable 
for corn belt farmers to feed corn to hogs 
rather than sell it as grain. 

Feed costs soared 30 per cent and with 
them the cost of production for dairy and 






Bettman Archive 


RAILWAY STRIKERS failed to halt U. S. mails in Pullman Strike of 1894 
when President Grover Cleveland sent 14,000 Federal troops into Chi- 
cago. Eugene Debs went to jail; hundreds were killed and wounded. 





poultry products. In the past twelve months 
the price of oats has gone up about $19.25 
per ton; barley about $22.15; feed wheat 
about $6. Prices of mixed feeds have risen 
proportionately. 

OPA raised ceilings on oil meals and al- 
most overnight a feed mixture containing 
360 pounds of soybean meal cost $2.07 more 
per ton to manufacture. Corn gluten feed 
was boosted $9 a ton and recently, ceilings 
on dried brewers grains and corn went up. 
This is why Northeastern farmers are pro- 
testing the squeeze between the high cost of 
the feed and the selling prices of their prod- 
ucts threatens to put many dairymen and 
poultrymen out of business, 


LANDLORDS in war-crowded Seattle con- 
tested an OPA rent freeze order, claiming 
they had a right to “normal” rent increases. 
Last week the U. S. Emergency Court of 
Appeals ruled against the landlords, decreed 
that OPA may freeze rents. 


Smuts Urges World League 


South Africa premier’s plan would bar 
enemy countries as assurance of peace 

Field Marshal Jan Christiaan Smuts, 73- 
year-old premier of South Africa, who sat 
at the Versailles peace table in 1918, now 
urges a new and stronger League of Nations 
to keep the peace after the war. 

The Smuts plan for an international order 
would bar membership of enemy countries 
“until they have been cured of their danger- 
ous obsessions and distorted outlook.” The 
venerable statesman made his proposals over 
the radio, from South Africa. 





LAST YEAR was the biggest in history for 
the nation’s railroads, 1944 will be still big- 
ger. So says J. J. Pelley, president of the 
Association of American Railroads, predict- 
ing that this year’s freight traffic will rise 2 
to 5 per cent, and passenger traffic 10 to 20 
per cent above the all-time records estab- 
lished in 1943. 














Jersey in Cross-Fire 


Channel island now under the Nazi 
heel faces added suffering with invasion. 


Now when the drive on Hitler’s fortress 
looms closer and the so-called “rocket coast” 
of France is given the- customary softening- 
up with bombs, don’t forget the plight of the 
Island of Jersey, namesake of New Jersey. 
The island, in the English Channel less than 
30 miles off the French coast, was seized by 
the Nazis who invaded France. England de- 
clared she would defend her Channel 
Islands, Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney and 
Sark, as well as a tiny islet called Jethou. 

The Germans swooped at once and some 
of the islanders fled in the holds of freight- 
ers, on planes, in small boats. One little 
group, whose story has never been publi- 
cized, escaped in a dory equipped with a 
gasoline engine and made England by using 
melted butter for fuel when gasoline, stolen 
under the noses of the Nazis, gave out. 

That a dairy product should have come to 
the rescue of this little party of middle- 
aged men was symbolic. Persons who know 
little or nothing of the Island of Jersey 
know of Jersey, Guernsey and Alderney 
cows, most of which the Germans are said to 
have slaughtered in their quest for meat dur- 
ing the first few days of occupation. At 
times the plight of islanders deserted by a 
Government unable to hold an island that 
could be shelled from German positions in 
France, has threatened to become a Parlia- 
mentary issue, especially when it became 
known that hundreds were being conscripted 
for labor in Germany if proof was lacking 
(and it usually was) that able-bodied men 
were natives. 

Over a year ago Pathfinder learned Jer- 
seymen were making tea of dried leaves 
from rose bushes. More recently it became 
known, through the Red Cross, that none of 
the islands have tea or coffee, that sugar 
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is rationed at two ounces per person a 
week, that working individuals may claim 
2% ounces of meat (if there is any meat) 
on the same weekly basis and that, strangest 
of all, sea weed is gathered for a kind of 
blanc mange. 

Judging from news relatives have received 
of members of the family who have died, 
the mortality rate has risen to new highs, 
Jersey has become, very probably, an island 
of misery. What is more, that misery may 
increase as the invasion begins across the 
Channel for Jersey will be in the cross-fire. 


Diplomatic Step-Child 


Allies continue to ignore French 
Comm. of Liberation as 2nd Front looms. 


The invasion barges are pointed toward 
the coast of France and the day of embark- 
ment is set for some time in the coming 
months. Yet the question of what French 
authorities the Allied high command will 
deal with when that time comes remains un- 
answered. 

The de Gaullist ‘French Committee of Na- 
tional Liberation in Algiers has been given 
grudging, partial recognition by the Allies, 
but Washington still stares coldly when 
de Gaulle’s name is mentioned. 

Nevertheless, the French general is be- 
lieved to have a greater following among 
French patriots and the underground than 
any other representative. His group is highly 
organized, would be prepared to take over 
the reins of civil administration as our 
armies sweep into France. 

The Allies have consistently maintained 
they wish to assume a hands-off attitude in 
French internal affairs by backing no group 
until the country is liberated. De Gaulle 
and his committee met this objection by 
announcing their intention to offer their 
resignations to the president of a provision- 
al French Assembly after the liberation. 


DUELING GUNS may blast this picturesque castle on Isle of Jersey when cross-channel invasion 


push by the United Nations starts against Nazis on European continent sometime this year. 
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SMILING STALIN rejoices at the success of 
the conferences between himself, Roosevelt 
and Churchill, and at new victories of Russians. 


Personal dislike of de Gaulle, who fre- 
quently assumes Joan of Arc-like poses and 
refuses to yield an inch because of “prin- 
ciples” -seems to play as large a part as 
any in his snubbing by the two Allies. Re- 
cent dispatches from Algiers indicate the 
British now are willing to support the Com- 
mittee of Liberation but the U. S. State De- 
partment still holds out. 

The imminence of the second front height- 
ens the tension of this deadlock. Unless 
some preparatory action is taken we may 
have another muddled situation such as ex- 
ists in Italy where popular liberal groups 
chafe restlessly under a discredited monarchy 
and the AMG enjoys no pinnacle of popu- 
larity. Many Frenchmen and other observ- 
ers maintain the Allies must choose between 
cooperating with de Gaullists or Vichyites. 

Meanwhile dispatches from Switzerland 
report that General Rommel, with the breath 
of the second front hot on his neck, is in- 
specting German defenses in France, prim- 
ing collaborationist forces to fight the Al- 
lies, and preparing the German armies for 
a “scorched earth” policy there in event 
of a retreat. When invasion comes, lack of 
a French leader around who pro-Allied 
resistance forces can rally may cause in- 
ternal strife benefitting the enemy. 


City Underground 


With no roof for their heads, Soviet 
workers created a town under the earth. 


In the Russian Urals is a city that ap- 
pears on no map nor in any geography. 
When war ends it will vanish as quickly as 
it appeared. 

In 1941 when the Russians were hurriedly 
moving their entire southern industry east- 
ward, 10,000 workers were dispatched to 
Taghil to convert a factory to war time 
production. Living quarters there were al- 
ready so crowded that triple tiers of bunks 
were occupied by day and night shifts. 
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New facilities had to be provided for 10,000 
people. 

The ground was surveyed and laid out 
in blocks. As trucks and freight trains 
loaded with lumber arrived huge excava- 
tors dug up the earth. Within eight days 
a city had appeared. Houses built into 
the ground had roofs sloping to the sur- 
face. Laundries, bath houses, dining rooms, 
barber shops, a clinic, a club and a tea- 
house were provided. 


Hitler’s New Year 


His proclamation recognized defeat of 
Germany, urged Britain to fight Russia. 


Never noted for truth-telling, Adolf Hitler 
issued his fifth New Year’s proclamation 
of the war by arguing that Great Britain 
has already lost her balance-of-power in 
Europe and that Europe’s well-being needs 
the “existence of a dominating Continental 
power.” 

It was obviously another sop to the British 
to move over and join the Nazi’s jaundiced 
“crusade” against the Soviet. Hitler said, by 
implication, that Germany should stand as 
the strong power between Russia and the 
European mainland. “So far as Germany is 
concerned,” he said, “her existence alone 
guarantees that of Europe.” 


Soviet at Polish Border 


Red Army, in sudden winter push, skirts 
Pripet Marshes to gain old boundary. 


It looked, for a few days, as though Mar- 
shal Stalin was planning to spend the Rus- 
sian New Year’s Day in Warsaw. The armies 
of General Nikolai Vatutin, 500,000 strong, 
had torn a 200 mile gap in the Nazi’s win- 
ter lines and were racing forward at a 
bloody clip of 40 and 50 miles a day. 

By January 4, Soviet tank columns had 
swept across the border into old Poland 
after capturing Novograd-Volynski and the 
pre-war customs station of Ovelsk. Moscow 
radio’s daily bulletins announced another 
6,000 to 10,000 German dead, another 100 
or more villages re-captured. 

All of it was on soil that the Germans 
had captured during the first month of 
their Russian invasion, two and a half bit- 
ter years ago. 

All the fears of the drive, however, were 
not Germany’s. From headquarters of the 
Polish refugee government in London, and 
from Polish organizations all across the U. S. 
came expressions of distrust. 

Prof. Waclaw Lednicki, head of the Slavic 
department at Harvard University, asked 
forthrightly whether the Reds are entering 
Poland as “liberators or conquerors.” 

Polish Prime Minister Stanislaw Miko- 
lajezyk announced from London that his gov- 
ernment is prepared to cooperate with Rus- 
sia on the condition that Polish sovereignty 
is guaranteed beforehand. 


FUMIMARO KONOYE, the peace-minded 
Japanese prince who was driven out of power 
by Nippon’s war-lords in October, 1941, was 
taken out of the Tokyo cupboard last week, 
dusted off and set up as head of the Imperial 
Government’s new Japan-China Society. The 


Society will, Tokyo announced, “drive home 
to the hearts of one billion Asiatics the 
lofty ideas of the Greater East Asia Co- 
prosperity sphere.” 


JAPAN HAS ALWAYS followed Ger- 
many on the agenda of Allied ground stra- 
tegy. The new Commander-in-Chief of the 
Navy, Admiral King, in announcing the big 
push against Japan in the coming year re- 
vealed the shift of power to the Pacific 
Theatre will come “not only when Germany 
is defeated but as her defeat seems near at 
hand.” 


Death in New York Bay 


Mysterious Blast rips U. S. Destroyer 
at anchor; Navy holds up casualty list. 


New York City, with the terrors of the 
Black Tom explosion still vivid in the minds 
of its oldsters, has waited tensely for its 
first home tragedy in World War II. Last 
week it came in the form of two dull ex- 
plosions from Lower New York Bay. A U. S. 
destroyer just in from Morocco and riding 
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THE AVENGER. Admiral Sir Bruce Frazier 
was in command of the British Home Fleet 
units that sank the 26,000 ton Nazi battleship, 
Scharnhorst, off the arctic coast of Norway. 


at anchor below the Narrows had blown itself 
into a mass of twisted steel. The first blast 
killed most of the officers on the bridge, sur- 
vivors said. The next one set off the am- 
munition below decks and fired the oil tanks. 
The Navy clamped down censorship immedi- 
ately, refusing to divulge the name of the 
ship or the number of casualties. The blasts 
reverberated for 30 miles and shattered win- 
dows in New Jersey. The explosions came as 
the ship was starting on another mission in 
pre-dawn blackness and amid a pelting snow. 
The city’s 7,000,000 sat waiting, wondering. 


Bulgars Face Crisis 


Wire service cut off as rumors fly again 
that pro-Nazi government had fallen. 


Bulgaria was the first German ally to fall 
in World War I. She has been punch-drunk 
again for the past three months. Telephone 
and telegraph communications between Bul- 
garia and Turkey were mysteriously cut on 
January 2. Reports spread that the pro-Nazi 
government of Premier Dobri Bojilov had 
fallen. 

Other unverified reports said that the 
Bulgarian regency was having difficulty in 
finding a new government. Diplomatic cir- 
cles in Berne, Switzerland reported that 
Nicholas Mouchanov, pro-ally leader of the 
Bulgarian opposition, had headed a coup 
d’etat that led to the Premier’s overthrow. 
Still other reports said that martial law had 
been declared in Sofia, and what was de- 
scribed as a “preliminary general mobiliza- 
tion” was taking place. 

Reports reaching Turkey as long ago as 
Dec. 14 said that a Bulgarian mission would 
arrive shortly to seek Turkish aid in breaking 
off with the Axis. Later reports that Bul- 
garia had made peace feelers to Russia were 
denied by Tass, the Russian news agency, 
which said on Dec. 18 that “Tass is author- 
ized to state that this report is false and 
devoid of any foundation.” 

London, however, heard on Dec. 15 in 
reports by way of Sweden, that the Bul- 
garian Army also had demanded.a new 
regency and a new government. These re- 
ports said that Col. Damian Veltchev, de- 
scribed as pro-Ally, had been mentioned as 
Bojilov’s successor. 

Bulgaria weathered a crisis in her rela- 
tions with Germany last August when King 
Boris died under mysterious circumstances, 
after a conference with Hitler. His six year 
old son, Simeon II, succeeded to the throne 
under a regency headed by Prince Cyril, 
the Queen Mother and the Premier. 


PARAMUSHIRO, the great naval base 
lying at the Siberian tip of the Japanese 
islands, was bombed for the sixth time on 
New Year’s Eve by U. S. Army planes. All 
American planes returned safely to bases 
somewhere in the Aleutians. Damage could 
not be observed because of fog. 


INVASION NEWS should be arranged 
for in advance as part of the battle plans, 
Palmer Hoyt, retiring domestic director of 
OWI, declared in Washington. “Unless the 
arrangements to provide the news of battle 
are built into the battle plans,” he said, “the 
people are not going to get the story. That 
was proved, I think, at Tarawa which I con- 
sider the greatest coverage in the history of 
warfare.” 


CANADIANS battled along the road to 
Pescara, Italy, during the first week of the 
new year. Americans and Nazi patrols skir- 
mished on the plains south of Rome. 

Across the world, in New Guinea, Yank 
and Aussie troops pushed into the coastal 
hamlet of Saidar, across the straits from 
New Britain. 
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WE WON'T FORGET, John L. Lewis, UMW, 


The Power of the Strike 


Organized Labor has grown 
2700% in 50 years, using the 
Strike as its primary weapon. 


MERICAN Labor pushed through 1894 
A with the bombastic march of Coxey’s 
Army against Washington, and the violence 
of the Pullman Car Strike. The membership 
of the country’s half dozen unions totaled a 
half million men. 

Today, the registered membership of the 
affiliates of the AFL, the CIO and the United 
Mine Workers totals 13,500,000. They are 
represented in Federal government by the 
Department of Labor and members of the 
War Labor Board. Hundreds of lobbies in 
state capitols, at county court towns make 
up the political treadmills for this strongest 
and best organized “class” in modern Amer- 
ica. 

Labor’s objectives, as well as its unions, 
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LABOR SPEAKS. William Green of A.-F. of L. 


have changed since Jacob Coxey’s men 
marched out of Massillon, Ohio. His ragged 
band, calling themselves “The Army of the 
Commonwealth of Christ,” has been replaced 
by leaders like William Green, John L. 
Lewis and Philip Murray who operate their 
organizations in much the manner, and with 
the same dignity, as the so-called “Captains 
of Industry.” 

Yet, through all the changes, The Strike 
has remained as Labor’g most potent weapon. 
All during the industrial growing pains of 
the 1890s and the early 1900s, labor’s lead- 
ers swung this familiar shillelah of “walk- 
out.” Modern society was putting on its 
skyscraper pants, and the overall clad work- 
ers who did the job wanted higher wages, 
improved working conditions, and collective 
bargaining. 

Their only known method of bargaining 
was through the Strike. It is the blackest 
side of Labor’s story. The Pullman Car 





CIO's Philip Murray in familiar pose. 
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Strike of 1894 was typical in its violence. 

The Pullman Company, pioneer sleeping 
car manufacturer, blamed a 20 to 25 percent 
wage cut on a slump in profits. The Amer- 
ican Railway Union’s president, Eugene V. 
Debs, called a strike, in June, 1894, 

In July violence broke- out. Mail trains 
were held up because they included Pull- 
man cars. Resolutely President 
Cleveland announced the mail would go 
through if it took every soldier in the Army 
and every dollar in the treasury to deliver 
a postcard in Chicago. It took 2,000 soldiers. 
The strike was broken, and Debs went to 
jail. 

While he lived Debs typified the left-wing, 
I.W.W., Marxist branch of the labor move- 
ment. After his death, left-wing leadership 
was endlessly disputed. 

Meanwhile the main body of labor was 
typified by Samuel Gompers, lifelong oppo- 
nent of almost everything Debs stood for. 
Gompers, a Dutch Jew who came to Amer- 
ica as a boy of 13, via England, believed in 
the British Trades Union System. 

Gompers built the A. F. of L. and lived 
to win many advancements for labor. He 
did not live to see the NLRA of 1935, or the 
great split of 1935-36 when John L. Lewis 
organized the C. I. O. and broke away from 
the A. F. of L. With Lewis, came another 
era of violence, featured by the introduction 
of sit-down strikes, and the bloody “Little 
Steel” strike. 

Between the gentlemen and the rough- 
necks, the Gompers and the Lewises, labor 
has come a long way. How much has Labor 
achieved? An old journeyman printer in 
Philadelphia, and for many years an official 
of his union, has this opinion: 

“If you ask me, I don’t think they’ve won 
much for all their campaigning. The one 
important thing is less hours of work. In 
my youth, the working week was 59 hours, 
10 hours a day. Today we have the 40-hour 
week, with wartime schedules of 48. 

“Collective bargaining? Sure. More pay? 
Sure. But what good is it? The cost of 
living has gone up. A printer who earned 
$18 a week, and lived on it, earns $52 a 
week now and doesn’t live nearly so well. 
Our ways of living have changed. Our 
tastes are a lot more extravagant. But it’s 
all inflation, too.” 

That problem is one Labor still has to 
settle. Will it settle it during the next 50 


Grover 


years through The Strike? Or will another 
system arise? 
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Jacob Coxey. He marched on Washington. 
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PRINCE ALBERT 
TREATS MY TONGUE 
RIGHT. THERE'S 
NO BITE, YET A RAFT OF 
GOOD, RICH TASTE — 
SO SMOOTH, MELLOW, 
MILD. RA. DRAWS 


RIGHT, TOO-FREE,. fa) “<a “yi 
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SPORT FISHING is “Barney” Barn- i ' 
ingham’s off-time hobby, Prince ~~ 


Albert his all-the-time favorite. 
“P. A. packs right—no hard pull- | GOES IN FOR FISH THAT FIGHT— 


ing,” says “Barney,” “and it even 


helps a pipe cake up better.” Fe AND PIPE TOBACCO THAT DOESN’T 


pipefuls of fragrant tobac- 
5 co in every handy pocket 
package of Prince Albert 


TILL NIGHT, THERE'S og 

TONGUE-EASE IN & 
BUILDS BETTER BIRD-HOUSES—ENJOYS noice aa NG 
MILDER, RICHER “MAKIN’S” SMOKES SUCH GOODNEss! SUCH 


ROLLING EASE, TOO_.NO 
SPILLING, BUNCHING. EVERY 
SMOKE EASY, QUICK, 42 


Se 
FIRM Koy 
a je 

; “>” 
WALTER STEPHENSON knows 
plenty about birds, but even more 
about how Prince Albert behaves 
in his “makin’s” papers. “It’s 
crimp cut,” says he, “to shape 
quick, easy, and draw smooth.” 


fine roll-your-own ciga- 
70 rettes in every handy pocket 
package of Prince Albert 
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R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C, 








to tell you about a 
film that is happy and gay 
and filled with romanceand & 
action You'll loseyourcares 
when you go to see this 
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Ring of the Cowboys 


RIGGER ° 


Smartest Horse 4) in the Movies 


RUTH TERRY 


GUINN “BIG BOY” WILLIAMS 
ONSLOW STEVENS 
MARY TREEN, . 
The Wiere Brothers 
and BOB NOLAN and 


THE SONS OF THE PIONEERS 















loagy ("Stardust") Carmichael's “Hands Across 
the Border” and other grand tunes 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps 






Bolivia’s recent political shakeup is noth- 
ing new to this third largest country of South 
America, whose history is studded with 
violence and dictatorship. In one 72-year 
period there were 61 military revolts, 10 
constitutions, six assassinated presidents. 
Most of these administration turnovers were 
triumphs of personalities rather than tri- 
umphs of political creeds. 

Bolivia’s social structure follows the age- 
old feudal pattern of most of Latin America. 
A chosen few control the wealth and own 
the best land. The bulk of people live in 
bitter poverty. Health standards are appall- 
ingly low. Seventy-five percent of Bolivia’s 
three million people are illiterate. Only 100,- 
000 vote. Nine-tenths are Indian. 

A mountainous country, (La Paz, its capi- 
tal, is 12,500 feet above sea level) Bolivia’s 
primitive agriculture is not sufficient for 
domestic needs. She imports from 12 to 18 
percent of her food, chiefly from Argentina. 
Minerals are her life blood. She produces 
15% of the world’s tin and is third largest 
producer of tungsten, needed in manufactur- 
ing high grade steel. The United States is 
buying half her total production of tin 
and her total output of tungsten. Taxes on 
these two ores support the government. 
Bolivian tin is controlled by less than a 
handful of people and the nation’s war pros- 
perity through increased sales of her min- 
erals has little affected the economic welfare 
of the masses. The majority of miners get 
12%4c to 25c a day. Six thousand make 75c 
to $1 a day. These conditions together with 
inflation and food shortages have created 
dangerous unrest. 

The burning issue in Bolivian politics is 
the country’s need for a port. In the 1879 
War of the Pacific, Chile seized Bolivia’s 


Good Neighbors 
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Pacific ports and nitrate fields. This lack 
of a harbor was, in part, the cause of Bo- 
livia’s war with Paraguay over the Gran 
Chaco, which separates them. By winning 
this territory, Bolivia would have gained a 
port on the Upper Paraguay River and an 
outlet to the Atlantic. 

Under these conditions, the Nazis found a 
happy hunting-ground in Bolivia. Today 
Bolivia has about 1,300 Germans. They 
control most of the wholesale and retail 
business, initiated anti-semitic feeling, using 
the 8,000 Jewish refugees in the country as 
their target, and from time to time had 
sympathizers in Bolivian administrations. In 
1937 the Nazi trend crystallized when a 
young army officer, German Busch, son of 
a German physician grabbed power. His 
administration became famous when it 
seized Standard Oil’s two and a half mil- 
lion acres of oil lands, worth $17,000,000. 
Argentina sent him engineers and technicians 
to operate the properties. Busch wiped out 
Congress, proclaimed a totalitarian 
In August 1938, he died—mysteriously. 
Several members of the present revolutionary 
regime were former supporters of Busch. 

Like Argentina, Bolivia’s army is German- 
trained. And, like all Latin American 
armies it wields the power to make or break 
the governments. The younger elements of 
the army, said to be pro-Nazi, supported the 
recent coup d’etat. 

Any Bolivian government needs one thing 
to survive: U. S. recognition. Secretary of 
State Hull made it clear recognition would 
not be granted until it is proved whether 
or not Axis sympathizers inspired the revo- 
lution. Need of Bolivian tungsten and tin 
will not affect the State Department’s de- 
cision. The U. S. A. has a huge surplus of 
the first on hand and a three year’s supply of 
the second. 


state. 





In the isolated tantalite mines in Northern Brazil water must be carried by mules. Brazil pro- 
duces 50 percent of world production of this vital mineral. Tantulum, the metal from which 
tantalite is derived, is used in United States to make restricted detection devices such as radar. 










New Sickness and Accident Plan 


Pays $25 


Weekly Benefits 





Costs Only $12 a Year — Down Payment $2.50 = 
Hospital Benefit Included 





Newark, N. J.—The 57-year-old 
North American Accident Insur- 
ance Company announces a new 
plan that pays $25 a week for both 
stated accidents and sickness. Plus 
an additional $25 a week for ac- 
cidents requiring hospital confine- 
ment. Yet the total cost is only $12a 
year. T he purpose of this new Premier 
Limited Double Duty Policy is to 
bring sickness and accident protec- 
tion within the reach of men and 
women who do not have large sav- 
ings with which to meet sudden 
doctor or hospital bills,or lost income. 

This new plan also has a double- 
indemnity feature covering travel 
accidents. You receive $50 a week 
if disabled by an accident in a bus, 
taxicab, street car, train, etc., and 
$75 a week if the accident requires 
hospital confinement. There is an- 
other new special clause that pays 
cash for most doctor bills, even 
minor accident such as a cut finger. 
Thus all accidents are provided 
for. In case of death by a com- 
mon accident, the policy pays one 
thousand dollars cash to your 
family Two thousand dollars if 
caused by travel accident. In addi- 
tion, it covers many common sick- 
nesses such as pneumonia, cancer, 
appendicitis, etc., paying $25 weekly 


benefits whether confined to home 
or hospital. 

The entire cost is only $12 a 
year, and that applies to men and 
women between the ages of 16 and 
69. For people between the ages 
of 69 and 75 the cost is only $15 a 
year. No medical examination iS 
required. 

North American Accident Insur- 
ance Company of Chicago is one of 
America’s great insurance com- 
panies, the largest and oldest ex- 
clusive health and accident insur- 
ance company in this country. It 
has paid out more than $33,000,000 
to grateful policyholders when 
they needed help most. North 
American’s policy has been ap- 
proved by State Insurance Depart- 
ments. 

Men and women who would like 
full details about this new plan are 
urged to write a letter or postcard 
for a revealing booklet called “Cash 
or Sympathy.” This booklet ts 
absolutely free. It will come by or- 
dinary mail, without charge or 
obligation of any kind. No one will 
call to deliver it. We suggest you 
get a copy of this free booklet 
by writing North American Acci- 
dent Insurance Co.,1757 Title Build- 
ing, Newark 2, New Jersey.— 


——$——_—— 












A Meat Stretcher 


BISCUIT 
RING PIE 


Makes Your Family 
Meat Ration 
Go Farther 








1 medium onion, chopped 
1 cup diced cooked meat 
lf cup shortening, or meat drip- 
pings 
lf, cup flour 
2 cups meat and vegetable stock, 
or milk 
114, cups diced cooked vegetables 
salt and pepper to taste 
2 cups all-purpose flour 
1/, teaspoon Arm & Hammer Brand 
or Cow Brand Baking Soda 


lf teaspoon salt 
14 cup shortening 
34, cup sour milk or buttermilk 


1. Brown onion and meat in 14 cu 
shortening or drippings. Kdd 1 
cup flour slowly, stirring unti 
browned. Gradually add stock 
or milk, stirring constantly. Add 
vegetables, salt and pepper. Heat 
until mixture begins to thicken. 
Pour into greased baking dish 
or individual casseroles. 


2. Sift, then measure flour. Sift 
three times with baking soda 
and salt. Cut shortening into dry 
ingredients until it is as fine as 
coarse corn meal. 


3. Add enough milk to make a soft 
dough. This may take 1 table- 
spoon more or less milk. Turn 
onto lightly floured board. Knead 
slightly. Roll dough 4 inch 
thick, cut with floured doughnut 
cutter. Arrange on top of meat 
mixture. Bake in hot oven 

(475° F.), 10-15 minutes. 

6-8 servings. 
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| Dangers of Federal Aid 


Dangers in federal support of education 
were outlined by Dr. Isaiah Bowman, presi- 
dent of Johns Hopkins University, in his 
annual report to the board of trustees. 

“When we try to assure uniformity by 
some universal scheme through the expendi- 
ture of money in backward portions of a 
country so_vast as the United States,” Dr. 
Bowman asked, “do we get the educational 
opportunity that is desired or do we. get 
simply non-cooperation of local communi- 
ties and their complete and careless reliance 
upon federal support?” 

Calling federal officials in charge of edu- 
cation “men who in some cases have been 
downright failures before entering the fed- 
eral service,” Dr. Bowman said: “This is 
not true of all of them, for some very high- 
minded men are among them. Alas, it is 
true of too many who demand that institu- 
tiens ‘play ball with them,’ which means 
to help them make out the case for larger 
and larger appropriations from Congress.” 


What Education Dollars Buy 


“What Education Our Money Buys,” 
based on a study of returns for money 
spent carried out under the auspices of 
the Educational Conference Board of New 
York State, is a graphic representation of 
our schools in terms of all its purposes and 
processes. 

Attention is centered on those schools 
where cost per. pupil happens to be the 
average for New York State—$115. The 
Educational Conference Board proposes $115 
per pupil be the minimum level of support, 
because this study reveals $115 schools are 
alert schools. 

They maintain the sound values of the 
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past, but also are aware of new needs which 
schools must meet. These schools are quick 
to take advantage of proved better methods. 
They keep abreast of scientific develop- 
ment in the field of education and know 
what is emerging from the practical experi- 
ence of other schools. 

The study also shows how $75 schools 
fall short of $115 schools. They work with 
a mixture of good and bad tools and are 
woefully slow to adapt. Accordingly much 
is left to chance. They do not play a com- 
plete part, along with the home and the 
church, in assuring all-round development to 
each boy and girl, each young man and 
woman. 

In contrast is the $150 school, whose sup- 
port is somewhat above the present average 
for the state. They are not only alert to the 
demands of science, to advancement in in- 
sight, and to disrupting changes in the 
world roundabout, but also are quick to 
meet changing conditions. These schools, 
along with some more highly-supported ones, 
are designers of tools out of all proportion 
to their numbers. 


Home At School 


An experiment at Petroskey Junior Board- 
ing School «in Detroit may mean much to 
working mothers with small children. A 
boarding school will become a part of the 
public school system. 

The new junior boarding school will offer 
six days a week of full substitute home life 
to youngsters whose home life has been dis- 
located by war conditions, 

Dr. Edna Noble White, head of the Mer- 
rill-Palmer School of Detroit, is responsible 
for the new child care experiment. At Mer- 
rill-Palmer, Dr. White has taught homemak- 
ing courses for many years. She thinks the 
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EASY DOES IT in this modern Home Economics class with electric stoves, air conditioning, 
pressure cookers, and other up-to-date equipment for the new technique of preparing food. 
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kind of wartime child -care that will help 
civilization to stand the test of future years 
should give a demonstration of home life 
rather than merely take the child off its 
mother’s hands. 

The mother’s fees at Petroskey, though 
reasonably high, cannot meet the entire cost. 
If such schools become a part.of the edu- 
cational system of the States, they will be 
eligible for Federal wartime aid under the 
Lanham Act. 


Vocational Work Discussed 


The annual meeting of the American Vo- 
cational Association in Chicago was at- 
tended by 2,000 teachers, supervisors, and 
school executives. Among problems dis- 
cussed were the program for guidance, train- 
ing and re-employment of men and women 
leaving the armed forces and the war in- 
dustries. 

Since July 1, 1940, 9,000,000 men and 
women have been trained in vocational 
schools for war work, in spite of a short- 
age of teachers. Vocational agriculture has 
been especially handicapped, needing some 
4,000 + eachers. 

Fear of Federal encroachment upon the 
States in the control of postwar education 
was frequently expressed. Under the terms 
of the Thomas Bill, it was charged, the 
President would have the power to “put the 
supervision of the soldiers’ training in the 
hands of non-educational agencies,” perhaps 
through an agency similar to N. Y. A. 

The Association urged Congress to post- 
pone action on the bill until it had been 
revised to safeguard interests of States and 
local communities, 


Vitamin-fed children in a recent test by 
Ruth Flinn Harrell of Columbia University 
proved to be 7 to 87% more proficient in 
arithmetic problems, proof reading, dart 
throwing, etc. Some of the children got 
Vitamin B, pills, others got vitaminless pills. 
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COOKING WITH GAS in a domestic science 


laboratory of the 90's was a clumsy business. 





... PROTECT 


‘A fellow here in the plant says he’s worked all his life, with 
nothin’ to show for it. That burns me up. 

“Not counting his home, his family and what he should have 
saved but maybe didn’t, he’s got plenty .. . freedom to plan 
his own future. 


“T remember my father talking about his ‘old country.’ Well, 
I’m thankful he raised his famiiy in America, where everyone 
is free to get along according to his ability. And, I want this 
country kept free for my kids. I don’t want it bossed from 
outside, and I don’t want it undermined from within. 


“I’m dil for the American idea of letting a man go as far as 
he can by his own efforts .. . free enterprise, I believe they 
call it. So, I’m working to help win this war, and I think 
everybody should be on guard against any monkeyin’ with 
our way of life while we’re winning it. I say ‘Protect What 
You Have!’ ” 
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Your Insurance Agent or Broker will gladly tell you how little it 
costs for North America Companies’ protection against financial losses 
resulting from: 1 Damage to your home, car or personal possessions by 
fire, explosion or windstorm; or losses from 
theft. 2 Loss of what you own or will own through 
claims for injuries to other persons or damage to their 
property. 3 Loss of income through personal acci- 
dent. This service is yours for the asking—without 
any obligation. North America Agents are listed 
in local Classified Telephone Directories. 


Insurance Company of 


NORTH AMERICA = == 





COMPANIES Benefits Coe 


WHAT YOU HAVE 











“it’s THE FIRST 
THING WE'LL GET 





—a MYERS 
WATER 
SYSTEM” 


Nothing you ean phon for your home will 
give you so much happiness as a Myers 
Water System. Running water in the 
laundry — how it puts sunshine into blue 
Mondays. Handy faucets in the kitchen 
— how they lighten and brighten cook- 
ing, dishwashing, cleaning, canning. And 
how you'll enjoy a modern bathroom with 
hot and cold running water, Plan now for 
better living with a lifetime Myers Water 
System — and get it first ! 


FREE BOOK — Shows how to enjoy life 
with a Myers. Describes types of systems 
for homes, summer cottages, farms. 
Write ‘for free copy. 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
740 Church St., Ashland, Ohio 


PUMPS 


WATER 
SYSTEMS 
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COMBINATION 4 U RS E 


Like magic, this handy, handsome 
Purse turns into big, convenient 
Shopping Bag, complete with han- 
die, roomy enough for dozens of 
packages! Looks like purse, used like 
purse—but, presto!—converts to 
shopping bag instantly! Makes shop- 
ping « pleasure! Sells like wild! 


SAMPLES FOR AGENTS 


Sample offer sent immediately to all who 

NST YT send name at once. A penny postal will do. 

SHOPP NG BAC SEND NO MONEY—Juset your name. 
nv KRISTEE CO., 851 Bar St., Akron, 0 


How 50c-a Month 
Can Pay YOU 
Up To *75°° a Month 


This is positively one of the greatest protection values ever 
offered. Never anything like it before—nothing else like 
it now! This new 50c a Month Sickness, Accident and Hos- 
pital Policy paysgraded cash benefits for sickness and accl- 
dents, big and small, that happen every day. You receive 
up to $50.00 a month for sickness disability; up to $75.00 
a@ month for accident disability; extra additional benefits 
for hospital expenses. Up to $2,000.00 Accidental Death; 
all benefits as specified in policy. Over $1,600,000.00 Cash 
Benefits already paid on Sterling Policies. One low cost of 
50c a month to anyone in good health, ages 15 to 69. No 
medical examination. Get policy for FREE INSPEC- 
TION—no cost or obligation. No salesman will call. 
Write today. THIS OFFER IS LIMITED. 


EXAMINE THIS POLICY FREE 
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§ STERLING INSURANCE CO. H 
§ 1391 Jackson-Franklin Bidg., CRicago i 
. Gentlemen: Please mail me at once for FREE ' 
Inspection epee new 50c a Month Sickness, Ac- 
§ cident and Hospital Policy. I am not obligated. 4! 
§ No agent will call. : 
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New Lamps for Old 


New lamps for old will be the post-war 
sales slogan of research laboratories now 
concentrating on war uses of newly developed 
fluorescent and infra-red lighting apparatus. 

Among the new lamps are infra-red bulbs, 
made mostly of glass. They give much heat 
and little light. After the war they may be 
useful for cooking. Now they are drying 
the paint on Army tanks in three minutes. 

Another new lamp developed to meet a 
wartime need is a midget searchlight, no 
bigger than a walnut, but visible for 60 
nautical miles. Each man of a plane crew 
forced down at sea will wear one of these 
tiny lamps on his hat, like a miner, so 
rescuers can find him at night. 


PAPERBOARD boxes that withstand 
water are a product of wartime genius. A 
special waterproofing process for which a 
new adhesive is used makes paper cartons 
completely impervious to moisture. They 
can remain in water for as much as 24 hours 
without falling apart. 


Stork Mystery 


If it’s a boy you want, the chances are 
better than 50-50 the stork will oblige, 
according to the Bureau of Census of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, which for 
many years has been studying the nation’s 
births, deaths, divorces, jobs and of the 
stork’s time-table. 

The number of male babies in proportion 
to female births during the past year reached 
an all-time high. But the oft-quoted assump- 
tion that it is in any way related to the war 
is discounted by the department. Census 
places no credence in the notion that in war- 
time male births increase. In 1942 there 
were 1,444,365 boys and 1,364,631 girls born 
in this country, a ratio of 10,584 males to 
every 10,000 females. 


WASTE PIECES from California red- 
woods are the base for a new plastic now 
used for steering wheels on trucks, busses 
and other mobile equipment. It was de- 
veloped by a San Francisco lumber com- 
pany, which is turning out over 7,000 fin- 
ished wheels daily. 


Science Fights the War 


Secret weapons, such as new methods of 
gun-sighting, have put our fighting men far 
ahead of the enemy, in the opinion of Dr. 
L. W. Chubb, director of Westinghouse Re- 
search Laboratories at Bloomfield, N. J. 

But not all the secret weapons are used 
on actual battlefronts. Many take the form 
of a tool, to make fighting weapons more 
efficiently. One such tool behind fighting 
weapons is a newly developed spectrometer, 
which will sort out the molecules of a 
complicated chemical in fifteen minutes. 


PATHFINDER 


Analyses of this kind formerly took as 
much as three days work by 15 skilled chem- 
ists—and were less accurate. 


AN ALL-SYNTHETIC dinner was served 
recently in Switzerland. The hors d’oeuvre 
was chemically treated cellulose, flavored 
with coal-tar byproducts. Other dishes were 
synthetic cream dessert, flavored with artifi- 
cial vanillin, a woodpulp “meat” garnished 
with synthetic gravy. 


Domestic Mahogany 


Recent tests by the Florida Experimental 
Station on growing domestic mahogany in- 
dicate locally cultivated forests may _be- 
come a new source of African mahogany. 
Seedlings imperted from Africa and planted 
twelve years ago on unpromising Florida 
sites have since grown to forty feet in 
height and eight inches in diameter. They 
are double the diameter of pines twice 
their age. 


AMERICA’S RAREST and largest migra- 
tory waterfowl, the fabulous and nearly ex- 
tinct trumpeter swan, is staging a remark- 
able comeback, says Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, 
director of U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 
Less than 10 years ago, there were only 73 
of the birds in this country: now the popu- 
lation is up to 221. These birds, which have 
a wing-spread of eight feet and weigh 25 
pounds or more, are one of the most beauti- 
ful of all specimens among men’s feathered 
friends. 


Copper Saver 


Less than one ounce of a new chemical 
per gallon of copper electroplating solu- 
tion reduces by one-third the copper re- 
quired for electrotype printing plates, and 
cuts in half the scrap resulting from manu- 
facturing, Du Pont engineers report. The 
chemical increases the hardness of the cop- 
per deposit so a much thinner layer gives 
equal service. A pound of copper covers 
one-third more square inches of surface. 


GLASS WASHBOARDS. More than half 
a million pounds of strategic zinc, brass and 
tin plate was saved by one firm in less 
than a year’s time after it began substi- 
tuting glass surfaces for washboards. Plastics 
may also come to the rescue of hand-launder- 
ers with improved and more durable 
“boards.” 


TNT For Better Orchards 


Small charges of dynamite, one-fourth to 
one-half pound, fired at a depth of 30 inches 
when the ground is dry, have been helpful 
in tree planting especially in clay soils. 
Orchard trees sometimes begin bearing a 
year or two earlier if soil is loosened. 
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WEATHER MAKER produces varied climates 
to test electrical equipment. Engineer Dwain 
Fritz gives an aircraft generator the “works.” 


New Gravitation Theory 


The action of whirlpools of air that form 
at points around an under test 
in the wind tunnels of the aviation labora- 
tories is the basis of a new explanation of 
gravitation. According to a theory advanced 
by Prof. Gustave A. Mokrazycki of the In- 
stitute of Technology, Warsaw, Poland, the 
gravitation of the earth can be explained 
satisfactorily by the conduct of whirlpools. 
These great pull at their 
centers where the whirling motion is the 
greatest. It is believed the core of the earth 
consists of a liquid mass which likewise 
is rotating in whirlpool fashion at terrific 
speed. If this is the case, the vortex idea 
agrees with laws advanced by Newton. 
Prof. Mokrazycki explains that since every- 
thing tends to be drawn toward the center 
of the earth, the whirlpool 
away with the quest for the “unknown sub- 
stance” long believed responsible for the 
pull of gravitation through the empty space 


airplane 


vortices exert 


theory does 


between two bodies. 


NEW USE FOR POWDERED METAL. 
The Egyptians knew how to do it, like a lot of 
other things known and forgotten. Now the 
art of making metal objects out of fine 
metal powders is being revived and brought 
up to date in American war plants. 
metal is squeezed in a mold, 
strengthened with heat, and hardened like 
bricks. After the war it may be used to 
metal parts for household 


Powdered 


produce small 
appliances. 


“I. Q.” STEPPER-UPPER. Prof. G. R. 
Thornton of the psychology department of 
Purdue University suggests that “a person 
when wearing glasses tends to be rated 
higher in intelligence, dependability, indus- 
triousness and honesty than a person not 
wearing glasses.” His conclusion is based 
on tests at Purdue where numerous photo- 
graphs were distributed to a group of psy- 
chology students who were 
rate subjects pictured. 


instructed to 
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a Peter Pain tortures you with aching 
Lumbago Pain...Rub in Ben-Gay... Quick! 


Amazingly FAST relief= 
and here’s why: 


® Science, for many years, has depended 
on two pain-relieving agents—methyl 
salicylate and menthol. Every doctor 
knows these two precious ingredients. 
And... Ben-Gay contains up to 242 
times as much of both than five other 


| widely offered rub-ins. Actual labora- 





tory tests prove this. So insist on the 
genuine Ben-Gay next time Peter Pain 
strikes! Get Ben-Gay’s fast relief! 















LEARN AT HOME 


Are you adult, alert, ambitious, willing 
to study? Investigate LAW! We guide 
you step by step—furnish all texts, in- 
cluding 14-volume Law Library. Train- 
ing prepared by leading law professors 
ave by members of bar. Degree of 
LL.B. conferred. Low cost, easy terms. 
Send NOW for Free, 48-page “‘Law 
Training for Leadership.” 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTION 
DEPT. 1393-L CHICAGO 


“= Cant SLEEP4 


Maybe It’s NERVES ( 


Don’t take the day’s worries to bed with yougood advice 
but hard to follow when we’re Nervous and Restless. DR. 
MILES NERVINE (Liquid or Effervescent Tablets) 

to relieve nervous tension, to permit refreshi 
don’t you try it when you are Nervous, Cran 
Get it at your drug store—Liquid, 25e and $1.00. Effer- 
vescent Tablets, 35¢ and 75c. Read directions and use only 
as directed. Miles Laboratories, Inc., Elkhart, Ind. 
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PAITLES 





For FAST Relief from Pain due to 
RHEUMATISM, COLDS, NEURALGIA, 
MUSCULAR STRAIN 


Ben-Gay 


THE ORIGINAL ANALGESIQUE BAUME 


ACTS FAST WHERE YOU HURT 
There’s also MILD for Children 








"§ ASTHMADOR 


The medicated smoke of Dr. 
R. Schiffmann's ASTHMADOR 
aids in reducing the severity 
of asthmatic attacks — helps 
make breathing easier... 
ASTHMADOR is economical, 
dependable, uniform — its 
quality more than ever insured by 
rigid laboratory control of poten- 
cy. Use ASTHMADOR in powder, 
Cigarette, or pipe mixture form. At 
any drugstore —try it today! 
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Womans World 





From Anthony to Luce 


Women gained suffrage,work 
equality and advantages of 
scientific homemaking equip- 
ment during the past 50 years 


It took time—50 years of it—but women 
finally broke out of their kitchens and into 
the world. Through the gay nineties, the 
roaring twenties, and into the warring forties 
they came. 

They doffed their leg-of-mutton sleeves 
and donned slacks through those years. 
They junked bicycles built for two in favor 
of a pilot’s seat in an airplane. And the 
razzle-dazzle of the old-time amusement 
parks was a memory that soft lights, name 
bands, swing music and a riveter’s hammer 
in a war plant soon blotted out. 

It was American womanhood’s march of 
progress—a march sparked by such cham- 
pions of women’s rights as Susan B. An- 
thony and Lucy Stone—a march that en- 
abled American women to control almost 
three-fourths of all private wealth in this 
nation today; win high places in business 
and industry; the right to vote, and to be- 
come an individual with rights of her own, 
important, self-reliant. 

Woman it was who spurred men to build 
sleek, heat-insulated ranges to replace the 
hot, black coal and wood ranges of yester- 
day’s kitchens; automatic washing machines 
to save washing and ironing by hand; canned 





food to make home-making easier; a thou- 
sand and one gadgets to ease woman’s work- 
a-day burdens; new and better health laws, 
better homes, clean and packaged food, com- 
fortable, smart clothes. 

But women aren’t stopping there, and to- 
morrow’s homes will show it. Electric dish- 
washing and drying machines; mechanical 
nurseries to keep the kids safe while the 
folks are out; dustproof houses with stain- 
less walls, floors and ceilings; homes heated 
by the sun and automatically cooled in 
summer; helicopters in the garage or the 
barn, are a few of the future possibilities 
for women’s approval. 

Fifty years ago feminism meant “Votes 
For Women,” the slogan of suffragettes and 
other front-line fighters in the cause of 
equality. The suffragettes won that part of 
the battle once and for all on August 26, 
1920 when Article XIX of the U. S. Con- 
stitution guaranteed that “the right of citi- 
zens of the United States to vote shall not be 
denied or abridged . . . on account of sex.” 
The right to vote was only a start. Suffragists 
wanted, and got, much more. 


Public Office 


Fifty years ago, not one American woman 
held a major political office. In 1917, three 
years before the XIXth Amendment, Jean- 
ette Rankin of Montana took her seat as 
the first woman elected to Congress. In 1935 
Nellie Tayloe Ross of Wyoming became the 
first woman Senator. Today she’s Director 
of the Mint, while Hattie Caraway of Arkan- 
sas holds forth in the Senate, and seven 
women belong to the House of Representa- 
tives. Their dean is Mary T. Norton of New 
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SMILES OF 1902 weren't as different from 
those of 1944 as were the styles of millinery. 


Jersey. First and only presidential cabinet 
member so far is Frances Perkins, who has 
been Secretary of Labor throughout Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt’s administration. 

Holding no public office, but leading pub- 
lic figure by right of her own personality, 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt has all but made 
herself a branch of the U. S. Government. 
Flying, walking, and riding around the world 
with inexhaustible energy and interest in 
practically everybody and everything, Mrs. 
Roosevelt has visited most of the places, 
seen and done most of the things, and broken 
most of the barriers which once were sup- 
posed to keep women quietly at home. 


Industry 


From exclusively sewing, washing dishes, 
sweeping, cooking, baking, minding babies 
and keeping house, women have stepped out 
over the years into virtually every activity 
once recognized as a “man’s job.” 

Slowly, but surely, employment horizons 
widened until by 1940, almost one-quarter of 
the nation’s workers were women. In war 
plants, the proportion is still higher. Latest 
surveys in the Dupont factories show 36 per 
cent of all employees to be women—almost 
double the percentage of a year ago. 

The exodus from home began in earnest 
in the early 1900’s. It wasn’t until the first 
World War, however, that women were 
really given a chance to show what they 
could do in industry. That new found 
strength was the forerunner to organization 
in 1919 of the Business and Professional 
Women’s clubs. Today they have 100,000 
members representing all the top professions 
and arts. 

Once it was unusual for a woman to be a 
lawyer. Today it is commonplace. Medicine 
has its quota of women physicians where 
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BATHING BEAUTY of 1915 considered her- 


self a daring creature to wear costume at left. 
Modern girl (right) cares more about comfort. 
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NEXT SPRING'S STYLE in women's hats will 


feature new forward tilts with unusual veils. 


once a woman student in a medical school 
was unheard of. Even in labor’s ranks the 
voice of woman is heard—and listened to. 
Others have found success in operating a 
million dollar cosmetic business; running 
manufacturing plants, which they own and 
direct. Advertising and the field of salesman- 
ship number thousands of women members, 
many of whom are more successful than 
their male competitors. 

Other thousands have found financial suc- 
cess in various fields of writing, publicity, 
running dress and beauty shops. Even a 
large Middle-western department store owes 
its place in the business world to its fem- 
inine owner, president. 
Women are still carving careers as teachers 
but more than ever before in history, they 
have found other fields for their talents. 

Farming as a vocation has not escaped 
their foresight. Countless women today are 
operating farms and doing a good job at it. 
Others have turned to ranching, stock breed- 
ing, running summer resorts, and even sell- 
ing real estate, both urban and rural. Today, 
because of the war, women even.are working 
in railroad yards servicing trains, 


who also is its 


A Third of Workers 

Miss Mary Anderson, director of the 
Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Department 
of Labor, says more than 13,000,000 women, 
representing one-fourth of the total employ- 
ment in the country, are working and that 
“soon every third worker in America might 
turn out to be a woman.” Showing how in- 
dispensable to Uncle Sam women are in the 
present war emergency, Secretary of Labor 
Perkins said recently one-third of all factory 
hands now working—that includes all the 
big war plants—are women. And present 
needs, the country over, says Miss Anderson, 


FIFTH AVENUE creations of 1915 featured 
long skirts. Modern girls usually wear long 
dinner skirts, frequently put on long pants. 





are for 5,000,000 more women in industrial 
employment! 

The women behind the guns in this war, 
however, are. backing up sisters in uniform. 

As early as the Civil War, a few daring 
girls donned uniforms and even reached the 
battlefields. Except for nurses, most of the 
uniformed women in earlier wars had to 
masquerade as men. It took World War II 
to make uniformed women a _ recognized 
branch of the Armed Forces—Wacs, Waves, 
Spars, Marines, and the rest. Today there 
are WACS in Africa, Italy, England, and the 
Pacific. 


Education 


There were co-eds in 1894, but not so 
many of them. Men said women didn’t need 
education until the ladies proved differently. 
Consequently, women’s colleges were fewer 
and smaller than today. As a result, male 
college graduates still outnumber women by 
a score of 5.4 to 3.7 per cent. But when it 
comes: ‘to the general educational level, to- 
day’s women have a slight lead over men. 
The average American woman has a bit more 
than 8% years. And if that militant early 
suffragette, Susan B. Anthony, were still 
looking for equality, she’d be purring softly 
today at results of intelligence tests con- 
ducted by Dr. Leta Hollingworth of Colum- 
bia University. They prove that “women 
have quite as good native intelligence as 
men.” Native intelligence, of course, is one 
quantity which probably doesn’t change with 
time, although it took a woman scientist to 
change men’s ideas about it. But men’s and 
women’s physical qualities have changed 
notably in the past 50 years. 


Finance 


Once American women waited at home for 
their men folk to bring in the bacon. Today 
women control about 70 per cent of all pri- 
vate wealth in the United States, or some 
}225,000,000,000. More than 65 per cent of 


all savings bank accounts are in women’s 


names. Every year women receive more than 
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a billion dollars in benefits, 80 per cent of 
all life insurance in the country. They spend 
some of this money in buying more than 
two thirds of all consumer goods, including 
90 per cent of all the food Americans eat, 
75 per cent of all the clothes Americans 
wear, and 95 per cent of all the furniture in 
American homes. And finally, to clinch their 
hold on man’s destiny, American women 
buy more than 63 per cent of their men’s 
neckties. 


She’s Healthier, Too 


Women are growing taller. Statistics prove 
it. Whether women will ever be as tall .as 
men is a question statistics don’t answer. 
Certainly American women will continue, 
by their own volition, to remain, on the whole, 
slimmer than men. Today the average Amer- 
ican woman is about 4% inches shorter and 15 
pounds lighter than the average American man. 

Healthier than she ever was before, she 
still gets sick twice as often as her men 
folks, although not so often mentally sick. 
Mental institutions have 8 per cent more 
male than female patients. And when it 
comes to a long life, the final test of health, 
American women on the average, are living 
at least three years longer than men. 

In spite of all the new fields American 
women have entered, they aren’t neglecting 
their original job of motherhood. During the 
last ten years, 2,000,000 more babies were 
born than statisticians predicted. Marriage 
and raising families remain women’s leading 
career, and 2,000,000 were married in 1943. 


The Other Side 


On the blacklist, still, are certain laws. 
In California, a wife’s earnings are subject 
to her husband’s control. In New York, any 
money a married woman earns through ac- 
tivities in the home belongs to her husband. 
In some 40 states, the husband owns all 
property acquired after marriage by joint 
effort of the couple. And in 28 states, women 
are still barred from jury duty. There’s still 
work for young Susan B. Anthonys. 








DEFORMED OR 
itUURED BACK 


Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 


A Man, helpless, unable to 
walk, because of a spinal in- 
jury, was, through support 
of the Philo Burt Appliance, 
riding horseback and playing 
tennis, within a year. 

Lady, 72 years old, who suf- 
fered a severe spinal disorder, 
found relief. A Child, para- 
lyzed from a spinal deformity 
was able to play about the house, in three weeks’ time. 
The Philo Burt Appliance has been successfully used in 
over sixty-three thousand cases in the past 39 years. 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL TO PROVE 
ITS VALUE IN YOUR OWN CASE 


The Appliance is light, cool, flexible and 
easily adjusted—how different from the 
old torturing plaster casts, leather and 
celluloid jackets or steel braces. Every 
sufferer with a weakened, in- 
jured, diseased or deformed 
spine owes it to himself to 
investigate. Physicians recom- 
mend it and we work with 
your Doctor. Reduced price 
within reach of all afflicted. 
Send for descriptive book 
Describe your case so we can 
give you definite information. 


PHILO BURT CO., 


179-1 Odd Fellows Temple 
Jamestown, New York 












































Amazing New Plan for You a 


DRESS FREE 


FOR ORDERING 3 4 


Thrilling new plan gives you FREE your 
choice of gorgeous new spring dress, in 
your favorite style, size and color. Just 
send orders for only 3 dresses for your 
friends, neighbors, or members of your 
family. That's all—and your own dress 
is FREE! 

NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED. Write for big Style Line 


showing scores of latest fashions with actual fabrics in 
dresses, lingerie, children's wear, SPORTS WEAR, etc. 


FREE SAMPLES (22 citiplete. wardrobe | without 
cost, and ppporsunity *2 earn up to $22 a week. Send no 


money. Write for big STYLE PRESENTATION and 
details. 


HARFORD FROCKS, Dept. A-28F Cincinnati, 0. 


CHECKED /W A JIFFY 


@gup Sufferers from the torturing itch 
mm. caused by eczema, pimples, scales, 
“@ scabies, athlete’s foot, “factory” itch, 
and other itch troubles are praising 
cooling, liquid D. D. D. Prescription. 
_o #~ g This time-proved medication—devel- 
: 8 * oped by Dr. D. D. Dennis—positively 
‘= 4relieves that cruel, burning itch. 
“© Greaseless and stainless. Soothes and 
comforts even the most intense itching in a jiffy. A 
35c trial bottle proves its merits or sg 3 money back. 
Ask your druggist today for D. D. D. Prescription. 
ae 

















LEARN AT HOME FOR LESS THAN 7c A DAY 


Simple as A-B-C. Your lessons consist of real selections, 
instead of tiresome exercises. You read_ real notes—no 
‘‘numbers’’ or trick music. Some of our 750,000 students 
are band LEADERS. Everything _is in print and pictures. 
First you are told what to do. Then a picture shows you 
how. Soon you may become an_excellent musician. 

Mail coupon for our illustrated Free Book and Print and 
Picture Sample. Mention your favorite instrument. U. S. 
Schoo! of Music, 1061 Brunswick Bidg., N. Y. 10, WN. Y. 


EL ES 
¥5 ¢. Rgheot of Music, 1061 Brunswick Bidg., WN. Y. 
Please. send me Free Booklet and Print and Picture 
Sample. I would like to play (Name Instrument). 

Have you 
Enetrument....cccccsecscssseees Instrument? ........ 
MAM ccc cree reset ser reessesestrsseseesersesere 
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“I can do all things through Christ which 


strengtheneth me.’ 


Religious Film Cycle 


Hollywood has “got religion,” according to 
advance schedules of leading film com- 
panies at the movie capital, and will offer 
a “religious cycle” to its box-office patrons 
this year. Every major studio has announced 
at least one religious picture for the new 
year, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer topping the list 
with four. 

Two of MGM’s productions will deal with 
the church and crime. One, “The Church of 
the Good Thief,” will be about the chapel 
built at Clinton Prison in Dannemora,.N. Y., 
by a group of convicts. The companies also 
have scheduled a number of revivals such as 
“Quo Vadis,” “The Sign of The Cross,” “The 
Miracle,” “Ben Hur,” “King of Kings,” “The 
Ten Commandments,” and others. 


New Religious Quarterly 


Theology Today is the title of a 
religious quarterly to be published under 
the editorship of Dr. John A. Mackay, presi- 
dent of Princeton Theological Seminary, be- 
ginning April 1, 1944. 

The new journal will be “frankly confes- 
sional, reflecting the conviction that the 
time has come for Christian theology to 
move out from its cloistered quiet and its 
purely technical pursuits, and to enter with 
light and warmth into the confused arena 
of man’s daily life in church and society.” 
Among special features the quarterly will 
present, will be an interpretative news sec- 
tion on “The Church in the World.” 

The editorial council will include Dr. 
Robert E. Speer, former president of the 
Federal Council of Churches and secretary- 
emeritus of the Presbyterian (U. S. A.) 
Board of Foreign Missions; Dr. John Suther- 
land Bonnell, Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York; Dr. H. Richard Niebuhr, 
professor of Christian Ethics, Yale Divinity 
School; and Dr. J. Henry Cotton, President 
of McCormick Theological Seminary. 


First American Saint 


Unprecedented in Roman Catholic Church 
History, Mother Francis Xavier Cabrini, in- 
ternationally famous nun, will be the first 
naturalized citizen of the United States ever 
to be canonized a saint. Often called the 
“Apostle of the Italian Immigrant,” Mother 
Cabrini was born in Lodi, Italy, in 1850, and 
died in Chicago 26 years ago. Canonization 
so soon after death is unusual. It was not 
until 300 years after her death that Joan of 
Arc was canonized. 

Mother Cabrini came to America at the 
age of 39 and found her field of service in 
the then young city of Chicago. There as a 
Sister of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, a mission- 
ary sisterhood founded by her in Italy while 
still a young woman, Mother Cabrini spent 
her life. Among the testimonials to her work 


new 





’__Philippians 4:14 


hospitals, 
refuges 


including 
homes and 


are 67 institutions, 
schools, orphanages, 
throughout the world. 

In 1938, she was honored with beatifica- 
tion, the last step prior to canonization. The 
entire Catholic world now awaits the final 
Papal decree authorizing sainthood. It is 
believed by high church officials that a 
favorable decision will be reached by the 
congregation of Rites when it meets in final 
session in the Vatican on January 11. Jointly 
with decreeing canonization, it is expected 
that the Congregation will announce the date 
for the solemn Pontifical mass held tradi- 
tionally in the Vatican Basillica. It is cus- 
tomary to conduct the service on a day 
significant in the life of the person to be 


sainted. Current speculation suggests the 
possibility that, because restricted travel 


would prohibit the attendance of many high 
church dignitaries from throughout the 
world, the canonization mass may be delayed 
until after the war. 


Methodist Deaconesses 


Reports from Germany through Swedish 
sources tell of the observance of “Deaconess 
Day” by the Methodist Church and of the 
work being done by these sisters of mercy. 
About 2,000 Methodist deaconesses are carry- 
ing on hospital and relief work throughout 
Germany. In bomb-shattered cities and war- 
torn industrial areas, Methodist social work- 
ers, together with agencies of other churches, 
are administering to the needs of Germany’s 
bomb victims. 

They lost contact with home offices of the 
church in Allied countries at the beginning 
of the war but have carried on, despite Hitler. 


International 


SENIOR CHAPLAIN of U. S. Navy forces in 
Europe is Frank H. Lash. 





hen 





EASY PAYMENT PLAN 
LIFE INSURANCE 


AS LITTLE AS 


Be 


WEEKLY 









New low-cost “‘buy-by-= 
mail’’ Budget Plan ena- 
bles you to own Life 
Insurance backed by Le- 
gal Reserves, to suit your 
pocketbook! You don’t 
have to pay more than 
you can afford for reli- 







able protection. Policy Policy Provides 

provides full benefits for 

as little as 5c a week! 10c DEATH BENEFITS 

a week pays double bene- Due to Sickness or Natural 
uses 






fits; 15c pays triple bene- 
fits, etc. So economical, 





DOUBLE INDEMNITY 

















0 easy to own, ph For Accidental Death 
every member o e fam- 

ily, can afford en indi- TOTAL DISABILITY 
vidua oneer e - 

surance Policy! No Red CASH SURRENDER 
Tape—NO MEDICAL EX- VALUE 
AMINATION! No agent EXTENDED INSURANCE 





will call. Get compete de- 
tails FREE! Write today. Other Libenst Senate 
nen LIFE INSURANCE COMPAN 

1034 Pioneer Building @ Rockford, Illinois 


BIBLE Omits 


Read how the Author traces the 
steps of the MASTER, as one 

id seeking missing persons 
in his desire to fathom a vo 
about which there is scarcely a 
word in the new testament to 
indicate His whereabouts, 


Street) ‘VOU MUST READ THIS 
FPP -aee REVEALING BOOK 


How for 18 years . . . from the 
BESO ee Sel ah SM ageof 12 when He confounded the 
Readthe|l * doctors. When He was missing 
cas Paaeiteies for three days. Following along 
that surrounds wae Pre peanees. These **AB- 
j 3’’spent in prepara- 

this mystery. tion for His divine revelation. 
The Book tells of the greatest of 
all grand careers. The 18 Absent Years of JESUS CHRIST. 
Pay Postman $1. 5? gies postage. Or send $1.00 with order. 
You get FREE ,*- isman on genuine Parchment of Christ 
at the age of 12. Send today. Read these 18 years mystery. 


STANDARD © & B SUPPLY CO., ¢ Dept. A-526 


1930 Irving Park Road, Chicago 13, Illinois 


FEEL PEPPY! 
RELIEVE THAT AWFUL 


BACKACHE 


DUE TO FATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 
Feel like stepping out 
again by relieving that 
backache (due to fa- 
tigue and exposure). 
Just rub on some 
En-ar-co and instantly 
it begins its four-fold 
work of helping soothe 
that back. Pleasant. 
60cand $1 atyourdrug- 
gist. Caution: Use only 
as directed. National 
Remedy Co., N. Y. C. 
































Pulls You Down 

D2 you sometimes have Headaches, 
Muscular Pains, Simple Neuralgia 

or Functional Monthly Pains? Take 


ANTI-PAIN 
DR. MILES “eits 

for quick relief. Read directions 
and use only as directed. Regular 

package 25c. Large Economy | 
package $1.00. Miles Labora- 
tories, Inc. Elkhart, Indiana. 









Now Many Wor 


FALSE TEETH 


With More Comfort 


FASTEETH, a pleasant alkaline (non-acid) 
powder, holds false teeth more firmly. To eat 
and talk in more comfort, just sprinkle a little 
FASTEETH on your plates. No gummy, 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. Checks ‘plate 
odor’ (denture breath). Get FASTEETH at 
any drug store. 
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Sermonette 


Opportunities unprecedented in all 
of the Christian centuries, seem to lie 
before us. The sick world that shall 
emerge from this global terror should 
be receptive to the message of love 
and mercy that is resident in the Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ. Scores of new 


techniques may be used to spread the 
Gospel to the ends of the earth. Facili- 
tated travel, with airfields in remote 


places, can drop missionaries into the 
heart of remote jungles, and there will 
be few missionary frontiers when this 
war is over. One thing, however, re- 
mains changeless and that is the need 
of faith in the Eternal. God will re- 
main when all else fails. 


—Rev. William Ward Ayer, 
Calvary Baptist Church 
New York, N. Y. 


D. D. 





Philippine Church Harassed 


Seeking to coax Philippine churches be- 
hind the Japanese “new order,” occupation 
authorities have ordered ministers and priests 
to preach sermons explaining “the basic ideas 


and philosophy” of the Japanese program for’ 


a Greater East Asia. In a news broadcast over 
the Manila radio, reported by U. S. Govern- 
ment monitors, Arsenio Bonifacio, Minister 
of the Interior, said “all church officials 
should emphasize these principles in every 
sermon they preach by every means in their 
power.” The “principles” were part of a 
Japanese-dictated statement, written by a 
conference of Greater East Asiatic nations 
at Tokyo last November. They call for cul- 
tural and economic cooperation “for the con- 
struction of Greater East Asia.” 


Religious Objector Upheld 


Now a religious objector has been upheld 
in refusing petit jury service on the ground 
that it was contrary to his religious convic- 
tions. The court decision was made at 
Tacoma, Wash., in the case of Albert E. 
Hillyard of Yakima, a member of the Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses sect. Federal District Judge 
Lewis B. Schellenbach dismissed the con- 
tempt of court charges against the defendant 
growing out of his refusal to serve, but he 
commented sharply: 

“I must confess an utter inability to com- 
prehend any relationship between defendant’s 
professed religious belief and his distaste 
for jury service. I am unable to reconcile 
the Jehovah’s Witnesses’ abhorrence for 
human institutions with the alacrity with 
which they rush into the protecting arms of 
the courts whenever they become involved in 
controversy with our civil or military auth- 
orities.” 





Police Get Sermon 


INCENSED by the recent social disorders 
that gripped old Boston, Commissioner Sul- 
livan said of racial and religious discrimina- 
tion: “I want measures taken promptly to 
put an end to it.” 


BE PREPARED FOR 


SICKNESS or ACCIDENT 


SEPP sy, 


THIS 
HOSPITALIZATION 
PLAN COVERS 
BOTH 





FOR SICKNESS OR ACCIDENT 
Hospital Expenses paid, upto. «. « 
FOR ACCIDENT 

Doctor Expense pald, upto. . . « 
Loss of Wages reimbursed, upte. . . $300.00 
Loss of Life by Accident . . . . . $1000.00 
WAR COVERAGE AND EXTRA BENEFITS 
Childbirth Expense pald, upto . . . - $60.00 
You k ho cam: th tater omnia 
gicknens pf accident hit. Under the Family Mu- 
tual risa, you'll be able to pay your hospital 
bills, and in case of accident, doctor expenses, 
and you'll be reimbursed for loss of time from 
work. No matter where you live, your [veil 
admits you to any hospital in the United 

or Canada. In the poeeteal you may have the the 


care of your family doctor. Simply present 
Family Mutual card at the time of mamittence. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY + Ne Agent Will Bother You 


. $540.00 


. %13 5.00 





Family Mutual Life Insurance Co. PF-7 














Wilmington, Del. 

t Please send me, without obligation, completeinfor- 

| mation on your Economical Hospitalization Plan. | 
j NAM 
| ADDRESS, ; 
' cry STATE ; 
reser ems NR es ct ees IS 








This Home-Mixed 
Syrup Relieves 
Coughs Quickly 


Needs No Cooking. 


The surprise of your life is waiting for you, in 
your own kitchen, when it comes to the relief of 
coughs due to colds. In just a moment, you can 
mix a cough syrup that gives you about four 
times as much for your money. 

Make a syrup by stirring 2 cups of granulated 
sugar and one cup of water a few moments, until 
dissolved. No cooking needed—it's no trouble 
at all. Or you can use corn syrup or liquid 
honey, instead of sugar syrup. Then put 24% 
ounces’ of Pinex (obtained from any druggist) 
into a pint bottle. Add your syrup, and you 
have a full pint of really wonderful cough medi- 
cine. It never spoils, lasts a family a long time, 
and children love it. 

This home mixture takes right hold of a cough 
in a way that means business. It loosens the 
phlegm, soothes the irritated membranes, and 
quickly eases soreness and difficult breathing. 

Pinex is a special compound of proven in- 
gredients, in concentrated form, well known for 
prompt action in coughs and bronchial irrita- 
tions. Money refunded if it doesn’t please you 
in every way. 


new -Snow BALL’ TOMATO 


IVORY 
WHITE 
FRUITS 


Saves Money. 


Write TODAY for your packet. Be first ip your 
community to grow these large, white, deli ow 
acid-free tomatoes. Send 10c (stamps or ‘coin) NO 
for generous planting of this unique vege 


Do not delay. Supply limited, 
E. ANDREWS FREW, Sta. 174, PARADISE, PA. 








1,000 EGGS © 


in EVERY HEN 


if You Keep Chickens 
CUT THIS OUT 


“The great trouble with the poultry business has 
always been that the laying life of the hen was too 
short,”’ says Henry Trafford, nationall¥ famous Poul- 
try Expert, for nearly eighteen years Editor of 
“Poultry Success.” 

The average pullet may lay 150 eggs or more—in 
the second year may lay 100. Then she goes to mar- 
ket. Yet it has been definitely established that every 
pullet hatched has from 1,000 to 3,000 or more egg 
germs in her system—and may be made to lay on a 
highly profitable basis for as long as five years—if 
given proper care. 

How to work to get up towards 1,000 eggs from 
hens; how to get pullets laying early; how to make 
old hens lay like pullets, greatly increase egg produc- 
tion; keep up heavy winter laying when eggs are scarce 
and prices highest; make slacker hens hustle. These 
and many other money-making poultry secrets are 
contained in Mr. Trafford’s 1,000 EGG HEN SYS- 
TEM of poultry raising, one copy of which will be sent 
free to any reader of this paper who keeps six hens or 
more. Eggs this year will be in greater demand than 
ever—to take the place of rationed meat. Means big 
profit to the smart poultry keeper who can make birds 
produce, Mr. Trafford tells how. If you keep chickens 
and want them to pay with EXTRA EGGS, cut out this 
notice and mail with name and address to PENN 
POULTRY SERVICE, Suite 241-C, 333 N. 15th St., 
Philadelphia-2, Pa., and free copy of ‘*THE 1,000 EGG 
HEN" will be sent by return mail.— Advertisement. 


Why 
You 
a 


HARD of HEARING 


The picture tells why thousands are HARD OF HEAR- 
ING, annoyed by UZZING, RINGING, HISSING 
HEAD NOISES, CLOGGED UP FEELING IN EARS, 
DIZZINESS. 

Hard impacted wax plugging up ear canals, and pressing on 
sensitive ear drums keeps out sound waves, makes your hearing 





To remove this wax obstruction that interferes with normal 
hearing and may cause severe irritation use Orotune Ear Drops 
as directed. They contain an ingredient especially recommended 
for this purpose. 

.M. Beetchenon, nace d N. J., writes: “Before using Orotune 
Hd, 1 could mot hear the ck tick, 

ar the clock tick with both ears.” 
DRUGGIST OR SEND NO MONEY. Tey postman $1 
et. An Ae ry C.O.D. charges. If you send cash with order we pay post- 
age. Order today. You'll be amazed how clearly and me ae you HEAR 
min when wax on We ae is rag 3 be 


ARVIN CO., 48 St., 


STO 
RADIO 
STATIC 


The ALL WAVE radio filter is guaranteed to help you 
get perfect radio reception. Eliminates all hums, clicks, 
crackles, etc., caused by electric razors, vacuum cleaners, 
motors and other electrical appliances. The ALL WAVE 
is a scientific and compact radio filter that can be used 
on any make electric radio. To connect, just put your 
radio plug thru the ALL WAVE’s slotted opening and 
into any wall outlet. 15 DAY FREE TRIAL. Sent 
C.O.D. tor $1.50 plus postage. Cash orders sent post- 
paid. Rush order—supply limited. Vogue Eliminator 
Co., 7759 8. Halsted, Dept. AW-403, Chicago 20, Ill. 


CANDID TYPE 
CAMERA 


Takes Regular and 
Color Pictures 


This compact, streamlined, black 
plastic, aluminum trimmed cam- 
era is not only low in cost, but in- 


"508, lew: York 19 N.Y. 












tures on ordinary roll! Automatic focus and quality 
insure you good pictures. Complete with case and in- 
cluding excise tax, only $3.84 postpaid... C.O.D. orders 
sent plus few cents postage. Vogue Co., 7759 S. Halsted, 
Dept. C-102, Chicago 20, Ill, 


INVENTORS 


Learn now—without obligation—how to protect and sell 
your invention, Secure “Patent Guide” Free. Write 


CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 





Registered Patent Attorneys 
Washington 4, D. C. 


437-A Adams Building 


expensive to use. Takes 16 = 
~— 


Pastime 
and Smiles 


ith tints aniline) . - 


Then 


(Jokes and Quips from the Pathfinder 
of 1894) 
Teacher—Now, a dialogue is a recitation 


in which two persons take part and a 


trilogue one in which three take part. 
Pupil—And is a catalogue one in which 
a cat takes part? 
Crooked accounts mean straitened cir- 


cumstances. 


Professor (lecturing on the rhinoceros) — 
I must beg you to give me your undivided 
attention. You cannot form a good idea of 
this subject unless you keep your eyes on me. 


A patent medicine firm offers the Govern- 
ment a large sum of money for the privilege 
of advertising its wares on the back of 
postage stamps. This will be a good way, 
they think, to get it on everyone’s tongue. 


When is a slipper most uncomfortable? 
When it is felt. 


Scraping an acquaintance—Shaving a 


friend. 


Q. What is matter? 
A. Never mind. 

Q. What is mind? 
A. No matter. 





The other day, in the Senate cloak room, 
a group of Senators were discussing that 
obtrusive subject, the grippe. Each one had 
his theories of cause and remedy. Half a 
dozen cures had been presented when Sena- 
tor Pasco, of Florida, undertook to give his 
own. favorite prescription: “You take,” said 
he, “a pint of the best whiskey you can get, 
put with it half a pound of rock candy—” 

“Hold on there,” said Senator Nameless, 
“Don’t go any further. That’s good enough 
as it is.” 


The professor of logic in a certain Eastern 
college has found a practical way to which 
to put the syllogism, thus: 

I have lost my hat; 

No one has-entered my study; 

My hat is nowhere visible; 

Ergo, I am sitting on it. 


Hay—What’s 
A poem? 

Day—No it’s the story of a man who got 
a divorce from his wife because she went 


that newspaper clipping? 












pavewenasia Relief At Last 
'| For Your Cough 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble to 
help loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, 
and aid nature to soothe and heal raw, ten- 
der inflamed bronchial mucous membranes. 
Tell your druggist to sell you a bottle of 
Creomulsion with the understanding you 
must like the way it quickly allays the 
cough or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 


CORN ON THE 


FEET 


Corns do not correct themselves but usually 
get worse. Soon the pain makes you walk 
tenderly ‘or even to limp. Then you find the 
flesh around the corn inflamed and angry. The 
core of the corn is hard and horny. To stop the 
pain this must be softened and a good way to do 
it is with corn salve. 

Hanson's Magic Corn Salve is an emollient 
ointment, not a plaster. Get a box of this salve, 
follow the simple directions and see how quickly 
the pain is relieved. Next day you should be 
able to remove the entire corn without the use of 
a knife. Fifteen cents a box at any drug store or 
direct, prepaid, on receipt of price, from W. T. 
Hanson Co., P.O. Box 1003, Schenectady, N. Co., P.O. Box 1003, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Easy to fix cuts, bruises, worn spots in tires 
at — a mends shoes, raincoats, boots—any- 


tee MEND the HOLE for 


SPREADS ON like butter Dries 
tough overnight. Flexible Non 
skid. Waterproof, Won't come 
off —querantecd 


SO-LO fess 
ANY BOOK IN PRINT! 


Delivered at your door. We pay post- 
age. Standard authors, new books, pop- 
ular editions, fiction, reference, medical, 
mechanical, children’s books, etc.—all 
at Guaranteed savings. Send card now 
for Clarkson's 1944 Catalog. 
FREE Write for our great illustrated book cat- 
alog. A short course in literature. The 
buying | uide of 300,000 book lovers. FREE if you 
write W—TODAY! 


CLARKSON PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. P-44, 1253 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, tll, 


DWARF FRUIT TREES 


Many of them bear fruit the first 
year planted. Write for free catalog. 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. 0, Geneva, N. Y. 


EVERBEARING RASPBERRIES 


and other Berry Plants which will fruit 
this summer. Write for free catalog. 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. 0, Geneva, N. Y. 


WELCH’S 1944 VICTORY BARGAINS 























5 Spirea VanHouttei, 2 ft. $1.00 
8 Red leaf Barberry, 2 yr. 12 lati opt ae 
3 Gen. MacArthur Red Peonies 6 tte «cee 
3 Yellow Niobe Weeping Willows, 4 ERPS BO 1.00 
12 Amer. Elms or Lombardy Poplars, 4 ft...... 1.00 
10 Concord Grapes or 10 Boysenberries........ 1.00 
50 Paradise Asparagus & 6 Rhubarb...... oece Se 
100 Premier & 50 Gem Strawberries............ rye 
eet .00 


200 a Strawberry plants 
All Postpaid. 1944 Four colored catalog Free. 
Welch Nursery Shenandoah, lowc 


$y GARDEN SEEDS FREE 


To the first 1000 who _- 

order through this notice, we'll send 
FREE $1.00 in garden seeds. Write for 
our “‘Lucky 7” offer and catalog today. 


BERRY SEED CO. Box 133F Clarinda, lowa 


ASTHMA miccustcosenea 
GOd TEST fe Tatiot, maz soe shone shting, per 


easy you'll be amazed! —— wy 2: one back. 60c at 
drug stores. Take as directed. ‘ablets today. 


Get Your FB TABLETS Today! 
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IF YOUR HEALTH IS “BELOW PAR’ - 





through his pockets at night. 


e °® 
Hay—What are you going to do with it? 
q Day—Keep it in my pocket at night. ryan y ay 
sy for Just 90 Days! 


says AL WILLIAMS Noted Conditione: 
Learn to Condition 


RHEUMATISM 











Nervous Lady—Can’t something be done 
for that ship in distress? 

Coast Guard—It’s all right,- Madam. We 
sent a line for the crew to come ashore. 

N. L.—Oh my! But how can the postman 
deliver it? 







“are your nerves Jumpy—your digestion 
upset—joints and muscles stiff and sore? 
Is your weight or blood pressure abnor- 
mal? Are you physically run down, tired 
out, sleepless, short of breath, subject 
to frequent colds, headaches, or spells of 





Here is PROOF! : 


FSAP—What d’yuh think! Jed’s got his- 
self a job! 
WPAY—It’s 


do for money! 


awful what some men will 


Suicide 
*Twas smart on the part of McTabor, 

Who went to the home of his neighbor; 
Where he turned on the gas— 

And they found him, alas! 





regor. 
—Frederick Farrell 


Kate——Where did Mabel get that awful 
hat? 

Ann—She won’t tell. I think it is a mil- 
linery secret. 


Guy—Look here, it ain’t sanitary to have 
a hog pen right under the house that way. 


Si—Well, I dunno, I ain’t lost a hog for 
ten years. 
Boob—They’ve got a new baby over at my 


brother’s house. 
Rube—Is it a boy or a girl? 
Boob—I 


whether I am an aunt or an uncle. 








Proud Parents 

Responsible lady to care for 8 mos. baby 
during the day. Must be experienced in 
all wrestling holds, head holds and any 
knowledge of ju-jitsu will help. Call Long- 
view 633-J.—Advt. in Longview Daily News, 
Nov. 18, 1943, Longview, Wash. 





Read What Users Say: 


“Now enjoy what I 
eat with 
no Pains or 
effects.”” Mr. ate. after- 
Constipation ®, 
the past for # thing of 
Mrs. V. H. 


“Had a bad case of 
ne 
when I started stoi 
I disappeared complete- 
“‘Have lost 35 4.5.’ 
Dounds j 
days, feel 15 years poate 
5 Dr. E. J. P. 
awe need for laxatives after 
rst week. is Seems like 
4@ miracle to m ya 
Mr. H. W. D. 


“Have gained the weigh 
wanted. No colds or aes 
sickness al] — 





























Mr. C. T. 
“‘Blood pressure reduced |] 
peesty 25 points. General } 
ealth greatly improved. ’’ 


Mr. L. G. R. 










FRUIT TREES 
SEEDS * ROSES © SHRUBS 


Send for new 1944 FREE Catalog in full color 
listing all kinds of FRUIT TREES, BERRIES, 
ROSES, and GARDEN SEEDS. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Seven — 10c packages of Garden Seeds — 




















50c postpaid 
Your Choice of: 
Beans Beets Carrots 
Corn Radish Lettuce 
Spinach Parsnip Tomato 
Swiss Chard Peas Cucumber 
Pumpkin Turnip Endive 


or All 15 for $1.00 postpaid 
Write today. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Our 64th Yeor. 


“KELLY BROS. NURSERIES 


10 Maple Street Dansville, N. Y. 


Now She Shops 
“Cash And Carry” 


Without Painful Backache 


Many sufferers relieve nagging backache quick- 
ly, once they discover that the real cause of their 
trouble may be tired kidneys. 

The kidneys are Nature’s chief way of taking 
the excess acids and waste out of the blood. They 
help most people pass about 3 pints a day. 

When disorder of kidney function permits pois- 
onous matter to remain in your blood, it may cause 
nagging backache, rheumatic pains, leg pains, loss 
of pep and energy, getting up nights, swelling, 
puffiness under the eyes, headaches and dizziness. 

Don’t wait! Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years. 
They give happy relief and will help the 15 miles 
of kidney tubes flush out poisonous waste from 
your blood, Get Doan’s Pills at all druggists. 













WHAT BOOKS DO YOU WANT? 
We quote lowest market prices. No er por locati ne 
-to-Find Books, All books. 
mailed POST-FREE. 

SEARCHLIGHT BOOK PATH 


22 East 17th St., New York City 


INVENTORS 


Soume ea? pitetectien now. Avoid delays, Get new 
tect, Finance, and Sell Your Invention’’ 


a REE’ en 7 Record’’ form. Experienced, con- 
scientious counsel. Reasonable fees—easy payment plan. 
Write today. 


McMORROW & BERMAN 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
102-V Albee Building Washington &, 0. C. 


mental depression? 

“If your answer to any of these ques- 
tions is ‘YES’ I want to tell you about 
the methods I have used to combat such 
disorders in directing health improvement 
programs for more than 40,000 men and 
women from {6 to 86 years old,’’ 
AL WILLIAMS, noted West Coast con- 


ditioning expert. 


FREE BOOK ‘2 


In his new 24 page illustrated book, “Your He Health and the Next 90 Days,”’ Mr. 
Williams tells how you can learn and apply his health-building measures right in 
your own home. Explains astonishing results in combating Constipation, Blood 
Pressure, nutritional Anemia, 
ailments in 90 days, or LESS. Send for this remarkable FREE BOOK at once. 


it’s FREE. No cost or obligation. Comes postpaid. 
cian: sien aiabiees Geena 





THe WILLIAMS PROGRAM, Dept. 17-N. H 
542 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 13, Calif., U.S.A. ae A : 
Dear Mr. Williams: Without cost or obligation, please +H 
send me postpaid, a copy of ‘“‘Your Health and the Next 2 
90 Days.” | 
. 

NAME ; 
STREET or BOX No | 
cITY_ _STATE__ : 
PTrttititt saneeeeeeses . 







CONSTIPATION 
NERVOUSNESS 
INDIGESTION 
OVERWEIGHT 


To's New And Many Other 
Common Ailments 


says 


Stomach, Kidney and Liver trouble and other 





ceancseccccusccucnsesseseeeuscsesccsanssesccsses, 










STEADY WORK 


MEN GOOD EARNINGS 


Splendid. Opportunities Open with Realsilk 


Introduce new, popular-priced apparel line—mon's soz, ties, 
women's hosiery, slips. Also women’s deluxe costs, suites, 
dresses, lingerie. Established reputation. Part time or full 
time (if unqualified for war work). Perma- 

FREE nent work that pays good income with ad- 
SAMPLES 








vancement. Experience unnecessary. Age un- 
i eo Ww site today for immediate plans. 









rape er ear sok 
a 
ust fo my easy p e 4 


JIA D y easily. No ois 


‘ Be pane’ ye. 


800'So. Throop St, Teer 163 


ai Face: Chin ‘Arms: ~ 


“UU CAN avoid embarrassment of 
unwanted hair on face and limbs. 
Cree o peintons, , inexpensive method. 


Yr RE ‘How to Overcome the 
v3 el Hair Problem" explains 









method and proves success. Mailedin 

plain envelope. Also Trial Offer.Write 

MME. ANNETTE LANZETTE, P. 0. Box 4040, 
Merchandise ____ Merchandise Mart, Dept.s Dept. S-27, Chicago, Illinois Minols 


% # Burpees 'S Fish 
EGETAB 


All § 10c-Packets for price of 
one, to get acquainted. For 
your Victor arden, post- 
paid-—send dime today. 
Leaf Lettuce--Grand Rapids. 
Crisp, tender and delicious. , 
Temate—M arglobe. Large, round 
smooth, rich red. Solid pment y .of finest flavor. 
Beet-—- Crosby's Egyptian ery early, top- 
shaped, dark red, fine-grained, sweet. 
Radish— Scarlet Globe. W hite flesh, 
crisp as oo, uicy and 5 ee ag om ¢ 
Carret—C antenay. Sm 
orange, sweet, tender. 


0 
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this cold-relief used when 


QUINTUPLETS 
CATCH COLD 


it promptly relieves coughing 
and makes breathing easier 


Whenever the Dionne Quintuplets catch 
cold—their chests, throats and backs are 
immediately rubbed with Musterole, 
Musterole gives such wonderful resulta 
because it’s MORE than just an ordi- 
nary “salve.” It’s what so many Doctors 
and Nurses call a modern counter-irritant. 
It actually helps break up local conges- 
tion in upper bronchial tract, makes 
breathing easier, promptly relieves cough- 
ing, sore throat and aching chest muscles 
due to colds. Get Musterole today! 
IN 3 STRENGTHS: Children’s Mild, 
Regular and Extra Strong. 


Tse | 
Maule’ Seeds == 


price of one, to try--Bonny Best Tomato, 
Te Earliest Scaries Radish.Goiden Rod 
Ca Grand Rapids (Cettuce 
and Bleod-Turnip Beet, post- 
9 paid, all 56 Packets for just 10c! 
Maule’s Seed Book FREE 








aah) Use Maule’s tested, guaranteed 
Saat 0" C——. seeds rize flowers, 
| 40s = eae. Low prices. 


wm. Maule, Philadelphia 32, Pa. 





ALL VEGETABLE 
HAIR REMOVER 


No chemicals. No dangerous sulphides. No odor. No heat- 

ing. No stubby regrowth. Applied cold. Takes hair OUT, 

not off. Use on face, arms, legs, etc. Quick, easy and 

SAFE! Positively NON-IRRITATING. Write for FREE 

TRIAL OFFER of ADIEU Hair Remover today. 
FOUR STAR PRODUCTS CO. 

6513 Hollywood Boulevard, Dept. 8-270 Hollywood, Calif. 


MAGNOLIA TREES 


With Flower Buds to bloom for you 
this Spring. Write for Free Catalog. 


STERN’S NURSERIES, De, * O, Geneva, N. Y. 








EUROPEAN FILBERT NUTS 


Produce nutritious Food for Table and 
Kitchen. Write for Free Catalog. 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. 0, Geneva, N. Y. 


High School Course 


CLM SLU Many Finish in 2 Years 


ly as your time and abilities permit. Equivalent to rest- 





as rapid! 
joot schoo! wort greneres for college entrance exams 
. 8. texts supplied. Diploma awarded, Cred . 8. 
completed. Single subjects if desi . Ask for letin 


American School, Dpt. H-141, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37 


OLD STAMPS WANTED 


I WILL PAY $100 EACH for 1924 1c green 
Franklin stamps, rotary perforated eleven (up 
to $1000.00 each if unused). Send 6c Today 
for Large Illustrated Folder showing Amazing 
Prices paid. Vernon Baker (P-41) Elyria, Ohio. 
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Between Ourselves 





1894. George D. Mitchell, the country editor 


from Tioga, Pa., who founded Pathfinder. 





PATHFINDER 


1944. Graham Patterson, publisher of Path- 
finder and Farm Journal & Farmer's Wife. 


Most Editors Eat With a Fork 


Pathfinder’sbirthday present toitself; 
We print on world’s speediest presses. 


This is the first issue of Pathfinder Maga- 
zine to be printed in Chicago, Illinois. It 
was written, as it always will be, at our edi- 
torial offices in Washington, D. C. Four 
hours after the last words of “Under the 
Dome” were out of the typewriter, our 50-ton 
presses in The Lakeside Press, 900 miles 
away, began to whirl out this 50th ‘An- 
niversary number. 

That is the way things will be from now 
on. We feel it is symbolic of America’s 
future and, in itself, typical of the story of 
America’s growth during the past 50 years. 

George D. Mitchell, founder of Pathfinder, 





Robert West Howard. 


handwrote his first issue in January 1894. 
Much of the type was set by hand. Chicago 
was 36 hours away from Washington by 
train. The telegraph was his only means 
of speedy communication. Magazines were 
printed on flat-bed presses that turned out 
less than 1,000 copies per hour. 

This issue was printed at the rate of 50,000 
copies per hour. The presses can turn out 
four-color pages at almost the same speed. 
Today, Washington editors are talking via 
teletype with Jesse Harper and others at our 
new Midwestern News Bureau in the Harves- 
ter Building, 180 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. Fast trains of the Pennsylvania and 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroads deliver copy 
and photographs in Chicago, 18 hours after 





Henry Charlton Beck. 





Key Hart. Howard Browning. 

















JANUARY 10, 1944 


it left the editors’ desks in Washington, D.C. 
Chicago today is the transportation heart 
of the American continent. Out from it, via 
plane and express train, the forthcoming is- 
sues of Pathfinder will go to our far-flung 
family of readers in the 48 states .. . over- 
night to the Atlantic Seaboard, overnight to 
the Deep South, overnight to the middle 
plains, and only two days to the Pacific Coast. 
Mr. Mitchell’s fellow editors came from 
villages in New York, Pennsylvania, New 
England and Ohio. Pathfinder’s present edi- 
torial staff is a prime sampling of the man- 
hood and womanhood the villages and RFD’s 
still turn out—a Methodist circuit rider’s 
son from rural Tennessee, an Episcopal 
steward’s son from central Jersey, a farm 
girl from “Pitchfork Ben” Tillman’s country 
in the Carolina uplands, the son of one of 
the ruddy “quarter section” gentlemen from 
Indiana, offspring of merchants and town 
business men in the east and midwest. 

Here are the people who will tell you 
about tomorrow’s strange, new worlds in 
these pages in the years to come:— 

GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher. Born 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Graduate, Cornell Univer- 
sity. Publisher, Christian Herald, 1918-35; 
publisher, Farm Journal & Farmer’s Wife 
since 1935. Publisher and president, Path- 
finder Magazine since October, 1943. 

ROBERT WEST HOWARD, Editor-in- 
chief. Born Addison, N. Y. No college. 
Started newspaper work as copy boy, New 
York Telegram, 1926. Associate editor, Farm 
Journal & Farmer’s Wife, 1938-43. Came 
with Pathfinder, October 1943. 

DR. FELIX MORLEY, Consultant on for- 
eign affairs. Born Haverford, Pa. Former 
foreign correspondent in Far East and Eu- 
rope. Former editor of Washington Post. 
Now president of Haverford College. Brother 
of the author, Christopher Morley. 

JESSE D. HARPER, Chief, Midwest 
News Bureau. Born Ligonier, Indiana. One 
time member agricultural extension staff, 
Purdue University. Editor of National Live- 
stock Producer, publication of the National 
Livestock Marketing Association, 1923-43. 


EDWARD CULLOM, Senior Editor. Born 
Nashville, 


ville; 


Tenn. A. B., University of Nash- 
A. M., George Washington University. 


Dr. Sally Marks. Edward Cullom. 





Doris Callahan. 


Carmen M. Simpson. 
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Reporter, Nashville. French _ instructor, 
George Washington University. Joined Path- 
finder editorial staff, 1920. 

DR. SALLY MARKS, Education. Born in 
Albemarle, N. C. Instructor Salem College 
and University of North Carolina. Super- 
visor, rural education in Virginia, Wiscon- 
sin, Nebraska, Illinois. Now with Office of 
Rural Education, University of Chicago. 

HENRY CHARLTON BECK, Americana. 
Born in Merchantville, N. J. Set out for an 
Episcopal parson’s degree at University of 
Virginia, wound up as a school teacher then 
a newspaper editor and historian. A bug as 
well as an authority on Americana and folk- 
lore, he is the-author of Forgotten Towns of 
South Jersey, Fare to Midlands, Cakes to 
Kill, Murder in the News Rooms, etc. 

KEY HART, Washington Parade. Born in 
Sedalia, Ky. Son of Methodist circuit rider. 
Graduate of University of Tennessee. Re- 
porter, Memphis Commercial Appeal. Writer 
and editor, Associated Press. Information 
Specialist, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Joined Pathfinder’s staff, October, 1943. 

DOUGLAS R. MACKENZIE, News Editor. 
Born in Minneapolis, Minn. News experience 
with dailies in Duluth, Minn.; Davenport, 
Iowa. Editor with Associated Press, Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis and Washington, D. C. 
Later official, War Foods Administration. 

HOWARD BROWNING, Business. Born 
in Pittsburgh, Pa. Reporter and editor, Pitts- 
burgh Sun-Telegraph. Bureau editor, News- 
Week. Regional director, Office of War In- 
formation. Joined Pathfinder, Dec., °43. 

DORIS CALLAHAN, World-at-War. Born 
in Reading, Pa. Graduate of Wellesley Col- 
lege and Medill School of Journalism, For- 
mer analyist for the U. S. War Department. 

CARMEN M. SIMPSON, Good Neigh- 
bors. Born in Washington, D. C., but grew 
up in Havana, Cuba. Reporter, Havana Post. 
Interpreter for U. S. legation officials, Mex- 
ico City. Traveled extensively Latin America. 

LOUIS SHENCK, Science. Born Bran- 
ford, Conn. Graduate Wagner Lutheran Col- 
lege. Formerly instructor, Columbia College. 

LILLIAN C. WEBB, Woman’s World. 
Born Huntington, W. Va. Woman’s editor, 
Washington Times-Herald for 17 years. 
She joined Pathfinder in Oct. °43. 









Louis Shenck. Lillian Webb. 


smooth 
Svar dollar. Hurry 
520 North Michigan Avenue, Depot. 





How Sluggish Folks 
Get ian Relief 





WHEN CONSTIPATION makes you feel punk as 
the dickens, brings on stomach upset, sour 
taste, gassy discomfort, take. Dr. Caldwell’s 
famous medicine to quickly pull the trigger on 
lazy “innards”, and help you feel bright and 
chipper again. 

DR. CALDWELL’S is the wonderful senna laxa- 
tive contained in good old Syrup Pepsin~ to 
make it so easy to take. 

MANY DOCTORS use pepsin preparations in 
prescriptions to make the medicine more palat- 
able and agreeable to take. So be sure your 
laxative is contained in Syrup Pepsin. 

INSIST ON DR. CALDWELL’S, favorite of millions 
for 50 years, and feel that wholesome relief 
from constipation. Even finicky children love it. 


CAUTION: Use only as directed. 


DR. CALDWELLS 


SENNA LAXATIVE 
=~ SYRUP PEPSIN 


KILL RATS WITHOUT POISON 



















KILLS RATS 
ON en 





AMAZING NEW 
BLADE SHARPENER 


New sharpener for all makes of 

double-edge razor blades 

performs miracles! * ‘Not 

mecessary to ——- L_- \ 
t 

writes one user. we er mee. WAZOROLL 


**Have used | bladeov: 
really sharpens blades because gtrope on leath- 
iO WUEeKsS- 


er.G keen, smooth ee 
were. Biade he 


tfoalty correct LD and = 
ro—aptemea a tically. Just tarscrank o——— 
eighs eon ounces. Will tas: last years. Makes Ses) gift. 
a 1 
SEND NO MONEY! Ui"plus few coms posture. Use 
RAZOROLL -y 3 5 days delighted with 
velvet saves yon est. , return and we'll return 







Adolescent Pimples 


when externally caused 


Use Cuticura Soap and Ointment to hel 
relieve. Many say results are wonderfu 


CUTICURA soap: OINTMENT 
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Graham Patterson, Publisher 


Robert West Howard, Editor-in-Chief 
Douglas Mackenzie, News Editor 


PATHFINDEE. 


4 = r I a Emil Hurja, Associate Publisher 


Edward Cullom, Senior Editor 
J.D. Harper, Chief, Midwest Bureau 


DEPARTMENTAL EDITORS:— 


WASHINGTON PARADE, Key Hart; WORLD AT WAR:—Doris Callahan; AMERICANA, Henry C. Beck; BUSINESS, Howard Browning; EDUCATION, Dr. Sally Marks; 
SCIENCE, Louis Shenck; GOOD NEIGHBORS, Carmen Simpson; WOMAN'S WORLD, Lillian Webb; CONSULTANT ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, Dr. Felix Morley 
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A EGR a IRR SE RET DA EL TO DAGON RDC 


Fifty Years From Now 


There was a golden wedding in our circle the other day. Children 
and grandchildren gathered with relatives and old friends to celebrate 
the occasion. The old folks spoke of the joys of half a century past, 
and thought quietly to themselves of the troubles and sorrows. The 
young folks talked of the present. 

When the old couple were themselves young and just married, 
PATHFINDER was just a toddling infant, with no dreams of high- 
speed presses, exploding inks, and teletypes. The occasion led us to 
ponder over these fifty years gone by and to wonder, for a moment, 
what the next fifty years may bring. 

Fifty years ago! That was 1894. Grover Cleveland lived over there 
in the White House. The United States was trying to work its way 
out of a depression, ‘and did. Mr. Cleveland had said that it was the 
business of the people to support the government, not of the govern- 
ment to support the people. 

The big Pullman strike that year gave Mr. Cleveland a lot of 
trouble. He finally sent federal troops to stop the violence that was 
tearing things up out around Chicago. 

For nearly thirty years the United States had been at peace. But 
China and Japan were holding a war that year, and Japan took 
Formosa to keep. Long years after, because she had a monopoly on 
camphor which only Formosa produced, Japan ran the price up to 
$3.55 a pound. So American chemists made synthetic camphor 
which soon was selling at 35 cents a pound. 

People were still talking about the Chicago World’s Fair, which 
had just been closed. No one was paying any serious attention to 
Elwood Haynes, or Henry Ford, or Charles Duryea. They were just 
unknown mechanics wasting their time trying to run with gasoline 
engines. 

Another war blazed up while Mr. Cleveland was still president. 
It was too far away and too trivial to concern anyone here except a 
few diplomats. King Nenelik of the Ethiopians annihilated several 
thousand Italians. Still, that was a bigger story than the discovery 
of X-rays by a German named Roentgen. 

Remember the Maine! McKinley had defeated Bryan, the Span- 
iards were abusing the Cubans, and the jingo press was screaming 
for war. Spain ceased to be an empire, the United States moved 
toward world power, Theodore Roosevelt rose to fame, and the 
British started fighting down the Boers in South Africa while a 
young fellow named Churchill scurried around writing articles for 
the London papers. 

Those are the times now for some reason described as “the Gay 
Nineties.” They sound rather like the “gayeties” of more recent 
years. 

Then the eighteen hundreds ended and the nineteen hundreds 
began. With the turn of the century came a lift to the spirit of the 
so-called civilized world, a feeling that “modern” was a word with 
stronger meaning than ever before. Soon it would be two thou- 
sand years since the Man of Gallilee had said, “Therefore all things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them.” Perhaps this, at last, would turn out to be the Century of 
the Golden Rule. 

The gasoline buggies worked. Countless generations of men 
before had traveled afoot and by horse. In only a few years millions 
of automobiles were made. Millions of jobs were made, too, at 
building the cars, building the highways, running the filling stations, 
moving the oil and gasoline, feeding the itinerant public. Then one 
day in 1914 the nation was electrified at the news from Detroit. 
Henry Ford was thereafter going to pay a minimum wage of five 


dollars a day. Had machines put the Golden Rule to work? Men 
who toiled with their hands found new hope, and before long were 
buying Mr. Ford’s automobiles. Whether he was a great philan- 
thropist or great economist, in time the fact became clear to the 
nation that the more men earn the more they can buy; markets grew 
broader, standards of living moved higher. 

Only forty years ago last month the Wright Brothers first flew with 
their heavier-than-air machine. Man had learned how to obey another 
set of nature’s laws, the laws of aero-dynamics, and was on his way 
to cross the continent, even the oceans, between breakfast and supper. 

Almost exactly a year earlier Marconi sent the first radio message 
from England to Newfoundland. Man was learning to obey another 
set of nature’s laws. The birds could fly, but they couldn’t speak 
around the world in the fraction of a second. 

The gasoline buggy set some Iowa farm boys to thinking. They 
came up with the idea of a gasoline plow. The tractor was born 
and grew to a tremendous new force for relieving the earth’s hunger. 
A German scientist named Haber developed a process for extracting 
nitrogen from the air. For the first time in history it seemed that 
with tractors for unlimited power and atmospheric nitrogen for 
unlimited fertilizer the human race might at least solve the funda- 
mental problem of all previous generations, that of how to produce 
enough to eat and to wear for everybody. 

The old Kaiser Wilhelm thought about that nitrogen, too. To him 
it meant unlimited possibilities for explosives to blow his enemies to 
pieces. General E. D. Swinton in England took the Iowa farm boys’ 
tractor, put armor on its sides and the military tank emerged. Before 
World War I was over machine guns were riding in airplanes. 

All this seemed little like the Century of the Golden Rule. But in 
America every town had its moving picture theater and by 1928 the 
pictures began to talk. The long distance telephone was perfected. 
Electric lights were twinkling in more than half of the nation’s 
homes and running water was not far behind. Mechanical refrigera- 
tion was improving the diet of millions, vitamins were beginning to 
be understood, air conditioning started to modify the indoor weather, 
sulfa drugs and penicillin appeared to take more of the old terrors 
out of wounds and sickness. 

Fifty years! Not so much earlier than 1894 virtually all the work 
of the world had to be done with muscles. Now there is an engine for 
nearly every job, even dishwashing. Before 1894 most work was 
done by rule of thumb, by guesswork or superstition. Now there is a 
scientific control for nearly every job. New riches arise out of the 
chemical industries that were not dreamed about then. Not only 
nitrogen from the air, but aluminum from clay and magnesium out 
of the sea reveal that the frontiers of new wealth are wider than 
ever. Maybe the twentieth century can yet find time to justify the 
hopes for it. At last man has the tools and the knowledge to produce 
enough to make a living without taking what his neighbor has earned. 

It seemed rather too bad that several of the young men couldn’t 
attend that golden wedding the other day. One had been at Tarawa, 
one was a bombardier in Italy, and one was said to be running a 
submarine. 

No doubt there will be golden weddings fifty years from now. 
Old couples will tell how they were married when “he” was home 
on furlough, and faded pictures taken in 1944 will be brought out 
to prove the story. 

That will be 1994. We would like to be around then, just to see 
how the Golden Rule is doing. Maybe some one will have invented 
a machine to fill the hearts of men with peace and goodwill. 














Life Should Be a Joyous Adventure 





TOO OFTEN ILL HEALTH MAKES IT A DIFFICULT PROBLEM 


Are you missing many of the simple 
pleasures of American life because you 
are nagged and worn down by ill health? 
Too often, people delay examination of 
common symptoms — they say they will 
“wait and see.” If this is true in your 
case and you continue to endure poor 
health brought on by common conditions 
that can be corrected . . . you are not 
being fair to yourself, your family, your 
friends, or your business associates. 


Rectal, colon and stomach condi- 
tions cannot be depended upon to cor- 
rect themselves. There is little basis to 
hope they will get better without proper 


treatment. More often, they may cause 
the sufferer to become a chronic invalid, 
if proper diagnosis and treatment is not 
obtained. 


For more than forty years, the 
McCleary Clinic and Hospital’ has pro- 
vided specialized institutional care for 
these conditions. Here proper diagnosis 
and treatment can be obtained under the 
observation of skilled physicians and tech- 
nicians. Such a program, supported by 
health iastruction and regulated diet, 
educates the individual how to care for 
himself and thus maintain better health 
after returning home. 


THE McCLEARY CLINIC AND HOSPITAL 


182 Elms Boulevard, Excelsior Springs, Missouri 
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